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Members of the Western 
Australian Naturalists’ Club were 
deeply saddened at the death of 
Honorary Life Member Dr 
Vincent Serventy on 8 Sep¬ 
tember 2007. A detailed obituary 
article with personal tributes can 
be seen in “Australian Wildlife” 
Spring 4/2007. 

Some personal tributes from 
Club members are provided 
below. 

The following is extracted from 
the introductory speech deliver¬ 
ed by John Dell at the Serventy 
Memorial Lecture which 
honoured the contributions of 
the Serventy family. 

“Vin Seri>ent;y joined the W. A. 
Naturalists' Club in the 1930’s and his 
enthusiasm and drive resulted in a 
tremendous increase in Club 
activities. Vin was a renowned and 
exciting educator who drew huge 
crowds at various lectures and the 
annual Wildlife Shows in the Perth 
Town Hall. He served 3 terms as 
Vice-President and 2 terms as 
President before moving to the 
eastern states with his wife Carol who 
was club Secretary in 1956-57 . 

Vin’s contributions to conservation 
since then have been legendary and he 
is regarded as one of Australia’s 
leading conservationists. Over more 
than sixty years of environmental 
work in Australia, and internation¬ 
ally, Vincent Serventy has worked to 
realise his vision of a world whose 
people understand that we do not 
own this earth, but are trustees for its 
future, and that we should live in 
harmony within nature. 



\ 


Vincent Serventy on a Naturalists’ 
Club excursion to Garden Island in 
1950. Photo: Joy Russell, now Joy 
Harnett. 

Originally a significant figure in 
environmental education in Western 
Australia, he spread this educational 
work to a wider field by his books, 
articles, lectures, letters, telecasts, 
radio programmes and magazine 
editing. 

Thousands of Australians have taken 
up environmental science as a career, 
or joined conservation groups, 
because of his influence and wonder¬ 
ful example. 

His more than 70 books on wildlife, 
the environment and conservation 
have played a major role in the 
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development of conservation interest 
in Australia since the 1960s. 

Vincent Serventy was one of the 
leading figures in many conservation 
battles in Australia , both large and 
small, for many years. 

He delivered the inaugural Serventy 
Memorial Lecture in June 1990 with 
a very apt lecture titled “The 
Individual and the Enviromnent”. 
Sadly Vin passed away on 8 Sep¬ 
tember 2007.” 


A personal tribute by Barbara York 
Main 

“69”- he can write, take a 
gander at this”. 

Students clustered round in the 
school quadrangle, poring over 
an article by Mr Serventy in a 
recent copy of Walkabout - an 
Australian “outback” magazine 
before “outback” became trendy, 
its issues comprising a mixture of 
travel, camping, geography, and 



Vincent Serventy being presented with the award Ridder of the Golden Ark by 
Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands. 
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wildlife and with natural history 
projected as an acceptable pur¬ 
suit. Vin Serventy, High School 
science teacher (later to become 
head of the Nature Advisory 
Section in the Education Depart¬ 
ment), writer and photographer, 
film maker, conservationist; but 
foremost a naturalist, his 
enthusiasm inspired a generation 
of high school students includ¬ 
ing those whom he did not 
formally teach in the class room. 

I recall my first week at Northam 
High School when on a hot 
February day in a stuffy class 
room pervaded by the end of 
summer smell from the Avon 
River, “69” was supervising a 
group of first years prior to their 
allocation to particular classes. 
Desperate to get some rapport 
with the gaggle of students, he 
queried “Anyone interested in 
BIRDS?” A few hands were 
tentatively raised, including 
mine. So began a long and rich 
association with Vin, as colleague 
and friend. With Bert (A.R. Main) 
and sometimes a few University 
students there were many 
camping trips, especially into the 
Wheatbelt and Goldfields (and 
later in eastern Australia). And it 
was soon apparent that Vin’s 
interests extended beyond birds. 
I was often grateful for his deft 
handling of a spade when extri¬ 
cating trapdoor spiders — his 
mother might have complained 
about his less diligent appli¬ 
cation of this tool in the 
vegetable garden at Subiaco but 
from Payne’s Find to Widgie- 
mooltha and Queen Victoria 


Spring he was quick to dump a 
pile of dirt adjacent to a neat pit 
ready for me to dissect a burrow. 
Vin was a pioneer of the nature 
film in the early days of 
television in Australia and with a 
copious list of magazine articles 
and over 70 books, combined 
with his public speaking and role 
in many societies dedicated to 
wildlife conservation, general 
natural history and heritage, his 
influence has been widespread 
and lasting. 

Born in 1916 in Western Aus¬ 
tralia, Vin spent his formative 
years on the family orchard at 
the foot of the “hills’ where with 
his siblings (family child labour!) 
he contributed to the con¬ 
struction of a stone wall (later to 
be ignominiously bulldozed, 
presumably for road material). 
His secondary education at Perth 
Modern School was followed by a 
Science degree at the University 
of Western Australia and a 
Diploma of Education. 

While fulfilling his teaching 
obligations Vin was all the while 
writing and photographing 
natural history subjects from 
insects to birds and other 
creatures as well as landscapes 
and particular habitats. (In 
searching for some photographs 
which would include Vin as a 
subject I am now disappointed to 
realise that on our many bush 
sojourns, Vin was always the 
“camera man” ordering someone 
else into the picture as a scale!) He 
spent much time travelling and 
camping in the field, giving 
authenticity to the many books 
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Vincent Serventy climbing in the 
Stirling Ranges in 1950. Photo: Joy 
Russell, now Joy Harnett. 


he wrote as single author or a 
contributor. Australia, a contin¬ 
ent, was his terrain and his 
writings and photographic 
records range from the south¬ 
west to the Kimberley, to Lake 
Eyre, to Tasmania, to north 
Queensland and the Barrier Reef. 
But for many, perhaps his most 
read and loved book is 
“Dryandra” the story of a West¬ 
ern Australian forest depicted 
through the natural history of a 
selection of animals and plants 
against the changing facets of the 
annual cycle of seasons. 


Vin was an active member 
(including serving on com¬ 
mittees) of many “clubs” and 
societies such as the Western 
Australian Naturalists’ Club, Tree 
Society, Conservation Council 
(WA), the National Trust, the 
Wildlife Preservation Society of 
Australia (of which he was 
ultimately President of Honour) 
and the Australian Society of 
Authors. He was also a long time 
Fellow and several times 
President of the Fellowship of 
Australian Writers (WA) as well 
as having been National Presi¬ 
dent. In recognition of his con¬ 
tribution to conservation he 
received many awards, namely a 
Dutch Knighthood, Member of 
the Order of Australia (AM), an 
Honorary Doctorate of Science, 
recipient of the Australian 
Natural History Medal. 

Vin was married to Carol 
(Darbyshire) for over 50 years. 
They had three children and 
after moving from Western Aus¬ 
tralia via a continental northern 
crossing in a four wheel drive 
and caravan to Sydney (filming 
and writing en route) in 1965 
they settled in a rambling house 
at Hunters Hill. This was Vin’s 
base from which he made his 
many sorties into the bush and 
overseas until finally Carol and 
Vin dug in at Pearl Beach. But 
still the articles and books 
continued to flow. While his 
public writings and active par¬ 
ticipation in conservation battles 
are well known there remains a 
hidden trove - the letters. An 
indefatigable letter writer, to 
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newspapers, politicians and other 
public figures, advocating or 
lambasting some cause or action, 
to societies, relatives and friends; 
surely not a day passed without 
several carefully edited, or hastily 
typed or peremptorily scribbled 
notes and letters find-ing their 
way through the post. 

Vin had a large circle of 
colleagues and personal friends. 
Sadly, many preceded him. But 
for many of us we can still see 
him around the camp fire, 
trudging through the bush and 
walking briskly along the sand at 
Pearl Beach stooping to pick up 
someone else’s litter, forever 
considering the care of the 
landscape. 

A personal tribute by Alan Notley 

Having recently arrived in Perth 
from England I first joined the 
Club in 1950. Meetings were held 
at the W.A. Museum meeting 
room. Bert Main, then a student 
at UWA was President and 
Barbara York was secretary. Club 
excursions seemed to be 
organized by Lucy Serventy with 
Vincent giving a great deal of 
support. Vin was always there to 
lead. He was so enthusiastic with 
everything he did. Of course he 
had the support of older brother 
Dominic and many others but it 
was Vin’s enthusiasm that made 
the Wildlife shows and all Club 
activities so successful. These 


shows took nature study to the 
people of Perth and WA and took 
the Club into a post war revival 
that continued on after Vin took 
his knowledge and enthusiasm 
Australia wide. 

Although in latter years he lived 
near Sydney he still had time for 
his home state. 

In 1985 when what is now Mt 
Lesueur National Park was 
threatened with coal mining Vin 
flew to Perth to support our 
Club, the Wildflower Society, 
and others in a rally and meeting 
on the site. He was not well at the 
time but insisted on continuing 
to the meeting and speaking to 
the press. The campaign was 
successful. The mining company 
withdrawing their claims saying 
they were not aware of the 
ecological significance of the site 
which is now a National Park. 

Vin showed great courage and 
determination with his efforts to 
protect the environment. 

He was an environmental 
campaigner well ahead of his 
time. He wrote A Continent in 
Danger in 1966. He would be 
heartened to see that the 
majority are now becoming 
aware of these dangers. He will be 
sadly missed by all who knew 
him. 

He led so many of us on a path of 
knowledge through the bush 
and we learnt so much along the 
way. 
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FEEDING AGGREGATIONS OF BOTTLENOSE 
DOLPHINS AND SEABIRDS IN COCKBURN SOUND, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


By HUGH C. FINN and MICHAEL C. CALVER 
School of Biological Sciences and Biotechnology, 
Murdoch University, Murdoch, Western Australia 6150 


ABSTRACT 

Cockburn Sound is the most intensively-utilised marine 
area in Western Australia, with further development 
planned. Information on the foraging ecology of bottlenose 
dolphins and seabirds in Cockburn Sound will aid 
conservation efforts. We observed dolphins and 7 seabird 
species at large multi-species feeding aggregations in 
Cockburn Sound between 2000-2. Dolphins and Pied 
Cormorants were the most abundant species at the 
aggregations, with a mean abundance of 21.4 (±7.4) dolphins 
and the abundance of cormorants sometimes in excess of 
200 individuals. Aggregations consistently occurred within 
the Kwinana Shelf in the northeastern corner of Cockburn 
Sound and were more common during the autumn-spring 
period. These aggregations most likely targeted schools of 
forage fish based on observations of prey and the 
substantial biomass of prey required to sustain the large 
number of predators present. These aggregations are an 
important feature of the foraging ecology of dolphins and 
seabirds in Cockburn Sound, and impact assessment should 
consider the impact of development on habitat for forage 
fish on the Kwinana Shelf. 


INTRODUCTION 
Cockburn Sound is the only 
well-protected embayment for 
over 1000 kilometres of coastline, 
and provides most of the 
sheltered inshore marine habitat 
along the lower west coast of 
Australia (Penn 1977, Valesini et 
al. 2003). It has also been the most 
intensively utilised marine area 


in Western Australia for the past 
half-century, with further 
development planned (EPA 1998, 
DAL 2001, DOE 2005). Intensive 
study of the Cockburn Sound 
ecosystem (see DEP 1996, DAL 
2001) has documented sub¬ 
stantial ecological change, 
especially changes in seagrass and 
finfish communities (e.g. 
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Dybdahl 1979, Scott et al. 1986, 
Kendrick et al. 2000, Vanderklift 
and Jacoby 2003). However, little 
is known about the foraging 
ecology of top-level predators in 
the Cockburn Sound ecosystem 
(Cannell 2004, Finn 2005, 
Ropert-Coudert et al. 2006). 
Uncertainty therefore exists over 
how large-scale infrastructure 
developments proposed for 
Cockburn Sound will impact on 
dolphins, seabirds, and their prey 
(EPA 1998,2004,2006, Finn 2005). 

A resident community of ~75 
Bottlenose Dolphins (Tursiops 
sp. 1 ) inhabits Cockburn Sound 
year-round (Finn 2005). Inshore 
bottlenose dolphins typically 
forage individually or in small 
groups hunting for individual 
prey items or small schools of 
prey associated with vegetated 
habitats, bathymetric gradients, 
tidal fronts, or other environ¬ 
mental features (Barros and 
Wells 1998, Connor et al. 2000, 
Heithaus and Dill 2002, Ingram 
and Rogan 2002, Mendes et al. 
2002, Lewis and Schroeder 2003, 
Hastie et al. 2004). However, 
dolphins may also aggregate to 
exploit large schools of ‘forage 
fish’ such as clupeoids (e.g. 
sardines, sprat, pilchards, herring) 
and engraulids (anchovies) 
occurring within nearshore areas 
(Saayman and Tayler 1979, 
Wursig and Wursig 1979, Wells et 
al. 1980, Cockcroft and Ross 1990, 


Brager 1998a,b, Vaughn et al. 
2007). Both solitary or weakly- 
schooling finfish species and 
large schools of forage fish occur 
within Cockburn Sound (Penn 
1977, Dybdahl 1979, DOF 2007). 
suggesting that dolphins in 
Cockburn Sound should utilise 
both prey types, and form 
aggregations to feed on forage 
fish when they are available. 

Seabird species occurring within 
Cockburn Sound include Silver 
Gulls (Larus novaehollandiae), Pied 
Cormorants (Phalacrocorax varius), 
Australian Pelicans (Pelecanus 
conspicillatus ), Australasian 

Gannets (Morus senator), White- 
bellied Sea Eagles ( Haliaeetus 
leucogaster), Crested Terns ( Sterna 
bergii), Lesser Crested Terns 
(Sterna bengalensis), and Little 
Penguins ( Eudvptula minor) (DEP 
1996, Cannell 2004). These 
seabirds may inhabit Cockburn 
Sound year-round, seasonally 
(e.g. during breeding seasons), or 
as transient migrants (Cannell 
2004). Breeding populations of 
Little Penguins, Pied Cormorants, 
Crested Terns, and other species 
occur on the offshore islands of 
Penguin Island (5km south of 
Cockburn Sound) and Carnac 
Island (2 km north of Cockburn 
Sound), with smaller populations 
on Garden Island at the western 
margin of Cockburn Sound 
(Dunlop and Storr 1981, Wooller 
and Dunlop 1981, Dunlop et al. 


1 The systematics of the Tursiops genus in Perth metropolitan waters has not been 
adequately described (Finn 2005). Both the Bottlenose Dolphin, T. truncatus and the 
Indo-Pacific Bottlenose Dolphin, T.aduncus haplotypes occur in this area. 
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1988, Dunlop and Wooller 1990, 
Canned 2004). 

While the foraging ecologies of 
seabirds differ, forage fish are 
important prey for many West¬ 
ern Australian seabird popu¬ 
lations (including breeding 
populations in the Perth area) 
(Klomp and Wooller 1988, 
Dunlop and Wooller 1990, 
Wooller et ai 1991, Dunlop 1997, 
Surman and Wooller 2000, 
Lenanton ctai 2003, Surman and 
Wooller 2003, Canned 2004), and 
for seabirds in southern Australia 
more generally (Croxall 1987, 
Bunce 2001, 2004, Chiaradia et ai 
2002, 2003, Dann et al. 2003). 
Species of forage fish occurring 
within Cockburn Sound include: 
(a) clupeoids (Scaly Mackerel 
Amblygastcr postera, Maray 
Etrumeus jacksoniensis, Whitebait/ 
Sandy Sprat Hyperlophus vittatus, 
Perth Herring Nematalosa 
vlaminghi, Australian Pilchard 
Sardinops sp., Blue Sprat 
Sprattcllioclcs robustus) and (b) 
engraulids (Anchovy Engraulis 
australis) (Dybdahl 1979). The 
composition of finfish assem¬ 
blages varies across habitats 
within Cockburn Sound 
(Dybdahl 1979, Scott ct ai 1986, 
Vanderklift and Jacoby 2003, 
DOE 2005). Snapper, pilchards, 
bonito, whiting, squid, cuttlefish, 
butterfish, and skipjack use the 
Central Basin; whiting, ancho¬ 
vies, and sprat utilise areas of 
shallow sandy seabed; while 
leatherjackets, wrasse, herring, 
and garfish inhabit seagrass 
meadows (Penn 1977, DOE 2005). 
However, there is little published 


information about the seasonal 
presence and distribution of 
forage fish within Cockburn 
Sound (Dybdahl 1979, DOF 2007). 
Here we document a previously 
undescribed feature of the 
foraging ecology of bottlenose 
dolphins and seabirds in 
Cockburn Sound—the occur¬ 
rence of large multi-species feed¬ 
ing aggregations. We document 
the characteristics of feeding 
aggregations of dolphins and 
seabirds in Cockburn Sound, 
including spatial and temporal 
patterns, species presence and 
abundance, and feeding be¬ 
haviours, and discuss probable 
prey species. We also suggest the 
implications of these aggrega¬ 
tions for environmental manage¬ 
ment in Cockburn Sound. 

METHODS 

Study Area and Population 

Cockburn Sound (32° 12’ S, 115° 
44' E) contains three broad 
habitats: 1) shallow (<10m) 
seagrass meadows along the 
northern, western, and southern 
margins; 2) a deep (18-20m) 
Central Basin with silt substrate; 
and 3) the Kwinana Shelf (also 
known as the Eastern Flats), an 
area of intermediate depth (4- 
12m) along the northeastern 
margin (Figure 1). While the 
Central Basin and seagrass 
meadows are relatively homog¬ 
enous in substrate and 
bathymetry, the Kwinana Shelf is 
more heterogenous, with habi¬ 
tats ranging from patches of 
limestone reef and remnant sea- 
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grass, shipping channels, jetties, 
rock break-waters, to stretches of 
sandy beach (DEP 1996, Finn 
2005). 

Observations of foraging 
aggregations 

Data on feeding aggregations of 
dolphins and seabirds were 
collected incidentally during a 
study of dolphin ecology in 
Cockburn Sound from 2000-2. 
In 2000-1 we observed feeding 
aggregations on an opportunistic 
basis as we searched throughout 
Cockburn Sound for dolphins. 
Surveys were conducted year- 
round, averaging 2-3 survey days 
per week from 2000-1. From 
April-October 2002 we searched 
for dolphins exclusively on the 
Kwinana Shelf (n = 47 survey 
days) and collected incidental 
data for any feeding aggregations 
observed. Most searches for 
dolphins began just after first 
light, with search effort generally 
concluding by mid-day, particu¬ 
larly during summer. 

We defined feeding aggregations 
as temporary assemblages of >10 
dolphins feeding within the 
same general area. By definition, 
this excluded aggregations of 
feeding seabirds with no 
dolphins present (as sometimes 
occurred). For the larger aggre¬ 
gations it was necessary to 
estimate the number of dolphins 
present because the aggregations 
were highly mobile and often 
widely dispersed, and the surfac¬ 
ing patterns of feeding dolphins 
were erratic. During observations 
of feeding aggregations, we 


recorded: time and location, 
dolphin and seabird foraging 
behaviour, and seabird species 
present. We did not estimate the 
number of seabirds present or 
record the duration of feeding 
aggregations because: dolphins 
were our primary study interest, 
we often observed aggregations 
that were already underway, and 
we typically departed before 
aggregations ended (to search for 
other dolphins). We include only 
the first aggregation observed in 
a day in our analyses to ensure 
that aggregations were independ¬ 
ent of each other. 


RESULTS 

Spatial and Temporal Patterns 

We observed 29 feeding 
aggregations in 2000 (n = 7) and 
2001 (n = 22) on an opportunistic 
basis during searches for 
dolphins throughout Cockburn 
Sound (Figure 1). 62% (n = 18) of 
these aggregations were in the 
austral autumn-spring period 
(May-September) and 24% (n = 7) 
were in summer months 
(November-March). With the 
exception of one aggregation 
near Garden Island, all obser¬ 
vations of foraging aggregations 
in 2000 and 2001 were located on 
the Kwinana Shelf or at the 
eastern margin of the Central 
Basin near the Kwinana Shelf. 
We observed 33 foraging aggre¬ 
gations on the Kwinana Shelf 
from April to October 2002 
(Figure 1). Foraging aggregations 
were observed on 70% of survey 
days (n = 47), and in at least 50% 
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Depth Profile 
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5 - 10 m 


10- 15 m 


> 15 m 


Henderson 


Kwinana 




Figure 1 . Distribution of foraging aggregations: (a) 2000 and 2001 [•] and (b) 
2002 [+] 
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Table 1. Number of aggregations observed per month in 2002 [total number of 
survey days in parentheses] 


Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Total 

4 [8] 

5 [8] 

5 [7] 

5 [5] 

9 [11] 

3 [4] 

2 [4] 

33 [47] 


of survey days during each 
month (Table 1). Most 
aggregations occurred on the 
southern half of the Kwinana 
Shelf, with a concentration of 
observations along the eastern 
margin between the Alcoa jetty 
and James Point. 

Species Presence and Abundance 
The abundance of dolphins at 
feeding aggregations varied. 45% 
(n = 14) of aggregations were 
estimated to include 10-19 
dolphins, 4S% (n = 15) to include 
20-29 dolphins, and 6% (n = 2) to 
include 30 or more dolphins. The 
mean of the ‘best’ estimates of 
aggregation size was 21.4 + 7.4 
dolphins (median = 22; range = 10 
- 40). We observed 7 species of 
seabird at feeding aggregations: 
Silver Gull, Pied Cormorant, 
Australian Pelican, Australasian 
Gannet, White-bellied Sea Eagle, 
Crested Tern, and Lesser Crested 
Tern. Pied Cormorants and Silver 
Gulls were present at all foraging 
aggregations. Terns (Crested or 
Lesser Crested) and Australasian 
Gannets were observed at 61% (n 
= 19) and 39% (n = 12) of aggre¬ 
gations respectively. We observed 
the other seabird species in¬ 
frequently, and did not observe 
Little Penguins at the aggre¬ 
gations. Pied Cormorants were 
the most abundant species, with 


incidental estimates of >200 
individuals recorded for some 
aggregations. 

Foraging Behaviours 
During early morning searches in 
the 2002 study, we commonly 
observed dolphins moving onto 
the Kwinana Shelf from the 
Central Basin individually or in 
small travelling groups. When a 
feeding aggregation initiated on 
the Kwinana Shelf, these 
individuals or groups moved 
rapidly towards the aggregation 
even if the aggregation was 
several kilometres distant. 
Aggregations quickly developed 
into mobile assemblages of 
feeding dolphins and seabirds, 
typically progressing along the 
Shelf, covering upwards of 1-2 
km an hour in some cases. 
Foraging activity generally 
ceased or decreased when 
aggregations reached the western 
margin of the Kwinana Shelf and 
entered the deeper (18-20m) 
waters of the Central Basin, 
suggesting that prey schools 
‘sounded’ or dispersed to avoid 
predators. 

Individual dolphins tended to 
mill in one area dispersed more 
than 10m, sometimes clustering 
into small, closely-spaced (<10m) 
sub-groups diving in nearly the 
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same location. In the 2002 study 
we observed rapid surfacing 
patterns involving leaps (full 
body clearance from the water) 
or porpoises (partial body 
clearance from the water) in 58% 
of aggregations (n = 18 aggre¬ 
gations), typical of rapid pursuit. 
The foraging behaviour of 
seabirds was species-specific. 
Groups of cormorants were 
typically strung out in an ex¬ 
tended line and engaged in a 
cyclical ‘leapfrog’ foraging be¬ 
haviour in which cormorants at 
the back of the line flew ahead 
of diving cormorants at the head 
of the line. Gannets and terns 
utilised plunge-diving to capture 
fish. Silver gulls were rarely 
observed to directly capture prey 
items, instead kleptoparasitising 
cormorants and terns. 

Dolphins were not observed 
consuming prey, indicating that 
prey items were consumed 
beneath the surface. Captured 
prey for seabirds were typically 
small (<25 cm length) and 
clupeoid (long and thin) in 
shape, but we were unable to 
determine prey type to species. 

DISCUSSION 

Spatial and temporal patterns 

This study indicates that feeding 
aggregations are a consistent, 
long-term feature of the foraging 
ecology of dolphins and seabirds 
in Cockburn Sound. We consist¬ 
ently observed feeding aggre¬ 
gations from 2000-2, and in each 
of the seven months that we 
surveyed the Kwinana Shelf in 


2002. Feeding aggregations were 
also consistently observed during 
an earlier study of dolphins in 
Cockburn Sound from 1993-7 (R. 
Donaldson, Murdoch University, 
unpublished data). The aggre¬ 
gations appear to be strongly 
linked to features of the 
Kwinana Shelf, given the preval¬ 
ence of observations there. We 
emphasise that, even in 2000-1 
when we surveyed for dolphins 
throughout Cockburn Sound, 
feeding aggregations were pre¬ 
dominantly associated with the 
Kwinana Shelf. 

The findings suggest two 
temporal patterns. Firstly, in 
2000-1 the majority of aggre¬ 
gations were observed during the 
austral autumn-spring period, 
suggesting an association 
between cooler water tempera¬ 
tures and the occurrence of 
aggregations. This pattern corre¬ 
sponds with the breeding seasons 
of some seabirds, such as Pied 
Cormorants (Dunlop and Storr 
1981, Dunlop and Wooller 1986, 
Dunlop et al. 1988, Dunlop and 
Wooller 1990, Cannell 2004). The 
abundance of forage fish within 
nearshore ecosystems in WA 
shows considerable variability 
across species, seasons, and years; 
however, they are generally more 
abundant when water tempera¬ 
tures are cooler (Gaughan et al. 
1990, Lenanton et al. 1991, Fletcher 
and Tregonning 1992, Fletcher et 
al. 1994, Caputi et al. 1996, 
Fletcher 1999, Gaughan et al. 
2001). Secondly, our anecdotal 
observations of the apparent 
searching behaviour of dolphins 
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suggest that dolphins and 
possibly seabirds often sought to 
locate forage fish soon after 
sunrise. Further research would 
help to confirm seasonal and diel 
(i.e. 24-hour period) patterns, as 
our search effort for aggregations 
was not systematic and we also 
observed feeding aggregations 
later in the day. 

Species presence and abundance 

The feeding aggregations 
indicate an aggregative response 
to a clumped, high-density prey. 
In offshore environments, a low 
cost of locomotion and the 
ability to detect visual, acoustic 
(e.g. leaping dolphins, diving 
seabirds, feeding calls), and (for 
seabirds) olfactory feeding cues 
over long distances allow 
dolphins and seabirds to success¬ 
fully exploit widely-dispersed or 
unpredictable prey patches 
(Croxall 1987, Connor et al 2000, 
Janik 2000). These ecological 
traits would also work effective¬ 
ly within the circumscribed 
extent of Cockburn Sound, 
allowing dolphins and seabirds 
to locate and feed on forage fish 
when these prey were present 
and abundant. We did not 
observe aggregations of dolphins 
or seabirds during some periods 
between 2000-2, so the flexi¬ 
bility to feed in different areas or 
on a range of prey species is 
important for dolphins and at 
least some seabird species in 
Cockburn Sound. 

Foraging behaviours 

Seabirds and dolphins often feed 


in association with each other 
(Evans 1982, Brager 1998a, b, 
Hawke and Dobinson 2001, 
Vaughn et al. 2007). During 
feeding aggregations, dolphins 
and seabirds may interact 
through interference compe¬ 
tition in which the presence of 
one predator reduces the 
foraging efficiency of another, or 
through exploitation compe¬ 
tition, where one predator re¬ 
moves a resource otherwise avail¬ 
able for another (Shealer and 
Burger 1993, Acevedo-Gutierrez 
2002). In particular, the large 
(>200 individuals) abundances of 
Pied Cormorants sometimes 
present could have disrupted 
dolphin feeding, and or removed 
a substantial biomass of prey that 
dolphins could have consumed. 
However, interactions between 
seabirds and dolphins may have 
been complex, and involved 
competition, mutualism, and or 
indirect effects (Dill et al. 2003). 
As aerial predators, seabirds may 
have located schools of forage 
fish on the Kwinana Shelf, and 
thus indirectly facilitated the 
capture of prey by dolphins; 
alternatively, seabirds may 
simply have used groups of 
feeding dolphins as cues for the 
location of prey schools. The 
feeding behaviour of seabirds 
could also have facilitated the 
capture of prey by dolphins. The 
leap-frogging behaviour of 
cormorants, for example, may 
have helped to corral schools of 
forage fish near the surface or 
within habitats where the 
schools were unable to sound. 
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Dolphins could also have played 
a similar role because of their 
ability to dive beneath prey 
schools. Further research could 
determine whether (and which) 
inter-specific interactions occur 
during feeding interactions. 

Probable prey 

The aggregations almost 
certainly targeted a species (or 
multiple species) of forage fish. 
Firstly, forage fish are small 
enough for dolphins to consume 
immediately after capture, which 
would explain why we did not 
see dolphins with prey at the 
surface. As dolphins cannot 
masticate, larger prey items must 
be fragmented prior to con¬ 
sumption by rubbing the prey 
item along the substrate or by 
tossing the prey item at the 
surface (H. Finn, personal ob¬ 
servation). Secondly, we often 
observed cormorants and terns 
to bring prey items to the surface 
that were the size and shape of 
forage fish, although we could 
not determine species. While 
Pied Cormorants — the most 
abundant seabird at the aggre¬ 
gations — are typically benthic 
feeders, they are opportunistic 
predators and will utilise plank¬ 
tonic prey when it is available 
(Trayler et al 1989, Kato et al 2001, 
Quintana et al. 2004). Finally, 
forage fish are probably the only 
finfish taxa within Cockburn 
Sound that could obtain the 
schooling biomass to sustain the 
number of predators present at 
the feeding aggregations. From 
1977-2001 the majority of the 


commercial finfish catch within 
Cockburn Sound was forage fish 
(DOF 2002, DOE 2005). It is also 
possible that dolphins and sea¬ 
birds utilised several species of 
forage fish, as well as other prey 
species (e.g. squid, cuttlefish) that 
may have been present at the 
aggregations. 

Forage fish offer several benefits 
as a food source for dolphins and 
seabirds in Cockburn Sound. 
Firstly, our observations on the 
Kwinana Shelf in 2002 suggest 
that when schools of forage fish 
are present, they provide a 
resource that is available on a 
near daily basis for several 
months. Secondly, the high- 
density and aggregative be¬ 
haviour of forrge fish schools 
may facilitate prey capture and 
increase intake rates, allowing 
for enhanced foraging efficiency. 
Finally, many species of forage 
fish have excellent nutritional 
qualities because of their high 
lipid content and energy density 
(Payne et al. 1999, Iverson et al. 
2002). Such high-energy food 
may be particularly valuable to 
dolphins during the autumn¬ 
spring period. Captive Bottlenose 
Dolphins in the Perth area were 
observed to increase their intake 
rates during this period, sug¬ 
gesting that the energetic 
demands of dolphins increase 
when water temperatures are 
low (Cheal and Gales 1991, 1992). 
Many seabirds, including Pied 
Cormorants, also breed from 
autumn through spring, and the 
availability of forage fish could 
be one factor sustaining recent 
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increases in breeding populations 
of Pied Cormorants (and possi¬ 
bly) Silver Gulls at Penguin 
Island and Carnac Island (Rippey 
et al 2002, CCWA and CALM 
2003). 

Further research could determ¬ 
ine the relative importance of 
forage fish to the diet of 
dolphins and seabirds. On-going 
diet studies of the Little Penguin 
colony at Garden Island would 
be useful in this regard. 
Although we did not observe 
Little Penguins during feeding 
aggregations, recent satellite 
tracking data shows that 
penguins from Garden Island 
forage throughout Cockburn 
Sound (including the Kwinana 
Shelf), and thus are likely to prey 
on forage fish if they are avail¬ 
able (B. Cannell, Murdoch 
University, personal communi¬ 
cation). 

Management implications 
Our objective here was to 
document an important feature 
of dolphin and seabird foraging 
ecology in Cockburn Sound. 
Although the feeding aggre¬ 
gations appear to be an enduring 
ecological phenomenon in the 
Sound, their long-term con¬ 
tinuity is not assured. The 
Kwinana Shelf is currently 
subject to intensive human use 
and is also a focal point for 
future industrial development, 
including the construction of 
extensive port facilities (EPA 
1998, 2004, 2006, DAL 2001, DOE 
2005). Little is known about the 
potential implications of further 


industrial development for resi¬ 
dent finfish communities and 
for seasonal assemblages of forage 
fish. While localised effects (e.g. 
habitat loss from infrastructure 
construction) are a concern, the 
feeding aggregations also 
emphasise that the spatial and 
ecological integrity of the 
Kwinana Shelf as a whole may be 
important for fish assemblages. 
Fragmentation of the Shelf 
caused by land reclamation and 
the construction of breakwaters 
and harbours would, for 
example, sever linkages between 
nearshore areas and the broader 
Shelf environment (Vanderkift 
and Jacoby 2003, Hyndes 2004). 
We thus suggest that environ¬ 
mental impact assessment con¬ 
sider how modifications to the 
Kwinana Shelf could alter the 
suitability of this area for forage 
fish, and thus diminish an 
important prey for dolphins and 
seabirds. 
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DO WEDGE-TAILED SHEARWATERS 
EXHIBIT RIGHT FOOTEDNESS? 


By WESLEY J. BANCROFT 
3 Gregona Place, Kalamunda, WA 6076. 
Email: wes@graduate.uwa.edu.au 


SUMMARY 

The preferential use of one foot 
for manipulative tasks is 
common in some families of 
birds but has not been reported 
in others, including the 
Procellariidae. I assessed burrow 
curvature in a colony of Wedge¬ 
tailed Shearwaters on Rottnest 
Island, Western Australia, and 
suggest that there is a bias 
towards right footedness in this 
population. 


INTRODUCTION 

Lateralisation of function in the 
avian brain can lead to 
behavioural asymmetry; where 
one side of the body is favoured 
for particular tasks (Kaplan and 
Rogers 2001). Footedness is a 
common phenomenon among 
some families of birds, particu¬ 
larly the falcons (Falconidae), 
hawk owls (Strigidae), cockatoos 
(Cacatuidae), parrots (Psittacidae) 
and corvids (Corvidae: Kaplan 
and Rogers 2001; Csermely 2004). 
In these groups, individual birds 
show a preference for using a 
particular foot for manipulative 
tasks associated with feeding, 


during take-off or landing, or 
scratching (Rogers and Workman 
1993). For some species, the 
laterality bias is evident at the 
population level, with most 
populations being left footed 
(Noske 1985; Rogers and 
Workman 1993). Footedness in 
the Procellariidae (fulmars, 
petrels, prions and shearwaters) 
has not been reported in the 
literature. 

METHODS 

During a study of burrow 
morphology at a Wedge-tailed 
Shearwater (Puffinus pacificus) 
colony at Radar Reef, Rottnest 
Island, Western Australia (see 
Bancroft et al. 2004) it was 
noticed that all inspected 
burrows were curved in shape 
and that more curved to the left 
(when viewed facing the burrow 
mouth). As a result, in May 2003, 
the direction of curvature of 200 
randomly selected burrows was 
recorded as left or right of the 
midline at the burrow mouth, 
when viewed facing the burrow 
mouth. A burrow was assessed by 
inserting a length of reticulation 
polypipe (13 mm diameter) until 
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it reached the end of the burrow 
and then scoring the direction of 
curvature. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Sixty-one percent of burrows 
.curved to the left, relative to the 
burrow mouth when facing the 
burrow, which significantly 
differed from random (x 2 = 9.68, 
d.f. = l, P = 0.002). 

From this study it appears that 
the Wedge-tailed Shearwater 
population at Radar Reef may 
exhibit a moderate degree of 
footedness. Shearwaters face into 
the burrows as they dig 
(Marchant and Higgins 1990) so, 
in digging left curving burrows, 
the right foot of the birds would 
need to dominate. If this is the 
case then the birds are 
demonstrating a population bias 
towards right footedness; an 
unusual occurrence among birds 
(Rogers and Workman 1993). It 
would be interesting to see if this 
phenomenon occurs consistently 
at other Wedge-tailed Shearwater 
and, indeed, other procellariid 
colonies. 
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ABSTRACT 

Observations were made on habitat use and yearly variation 
in the abundance of fish species over a 15 year period at 
Mettam’s Pool in the Marrnion Marine Park. Sixty three 
species were recorded of which almost all have a primarily 
temperate distribution. Labridae was the most species rich 
family. Fish species could be categorised into occurring as 
residents, transient adults or juveniles only. Species present 
only as juveniles tended to vary greatly in abundance 
between years and showed a tendency of decreasing 
abundance through the summer due to mortality or 
migration. 


INTRODUCTION 

The Perth area contains a 
predominantly temperate 
marine fish fauna (Kendrick, 
1999; Hutchins, 2001b) that 
remains in the most part poorly 
studied. Mettam’s Pool is part of a 
nearshore reef in Perth’s 
Marrnion Marine Park. Repeated 
observations made by snorkel¬ 
ling during each summer from 
the summer of 1991/1992 to 
2006/2007 have provided the 
opportunity to provide details of 
the species occupying this area, 


their local habitat use and yearly 
fluctuations in abundance. 
Nomenclature follows Hutchins 
(2001a). 

Study Site 

Mettam’s Pool (31° 52’ S 115° 45' E) 
consists of a reef platform with a 
sandy pool in the centre and 
patches of broken reef. The reef 
platform contains a diversity of 
algae and some patches of the 
seagrass Halophila ovalis. Towards 
the outer edge, the reef platform 
becomes increasingly dominated 
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by sessile invertebrates and less so 
by algae. On the western side of 
the reef platform the depth 
drops to around 3m and the sea 
floor is covered in beds of 
Ecklonia radiata and Sargassum . 
On the northern side of the reef 
platform is an area of relatively 
shallow broken reef that due to 
stronger wave action contains 
few algae other than Sargassum. 

Approximately 120 surveys were 
undertaken between the 
summer of 1991/1992 and 2006/ 
2007. All surveys were made by 
snorkelling and ranged between 
20 and 60 minutes in duration. 
The majority of surveys took 
place between November and 
April. Greatest survey effort was 
in the area within the reef 
platform, with forays beyond the 
reef platform only taking place 
on days that were particularly 
calm or of high visibility. 
Occasional checks of the shore¬ 
line for beachwashed specimens 
were made in all seasons. 


ANNOTATED LIST 

HETERODONTIDAE 

Port Jackson Shark, Heterodontus 
portusjacksoni 

Rare. One juvenile recorded close 
inshore (January 1993) and a large 
adult found entangled with 
fishing wire on the outer reef 
(February 1999). 

ORECTOLOBIDAE 

Western Wobbegong, Orectolobus 
species 


Rare. One adult recorded 
amongst broken reef outside the 
reef platform in January 2001. 

RHINOBATIDAE 

Fiddler Ray, Trygnorrhina fasciata 
Rare. One adult recorded in 
broken reef and weed close to 
shore in February 2002. 

DASYATIDIDAE 

Smooth Stingray, Dasyatis 
brevicaudata 

Scarce visitor, generally along the 
shore or in the deep water 
outside the reef platform. 

MYLIOBATIDIDAE 

Eagle Ray, M yliobatus australis 
Uncommon. Adults visit the 
broken reef and sand patches 
close inshore. 

UROLOPHIDAE 

Striped Stingaree, Trygonoptera 
ovalis 

Common in all habitats except 
for the flat of the reef platform. 

CLUPE1DAE 

Pilchard, Sardinops neopilchardus 
Rare. One small school of 
juveniles seen over deep water on 
the outer edge of the reef 
platform in February 2005. 

Blue Sprat, Hypcrlophus vittatus 
Uncommon. Small schools occur 
close to shore and at the outer 
edge of the reef platform. 

PLOTOSIDAE 

Cobbler, Cnidoglanis macrocephalus 
Common to uncommon resi- 
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dent, with abundance varying 
between years. Usually seen in 
broken areas of reef inshore. 
Small numbers of juveniles oc¬ 
casionally encountered secluded 
deep under ledges. Usually only 
adults observed feeding in the 
open. 

HEMIRAMPHIDAE 

Southern Sea Garfish, 
Hypor ham pints melanochir 
Common in schools of up to 20 
over broken areas within the reef 
platform or on higher tides over 
the reef platform itself. Schools 
tend to contain similar sized 
individuals. 

ATHERINIDAE 

Ogilby’s Hardy head, 

A therinomorus ogilbyi 
Common to abundant over 
sandy areas inshore. Schools can 
number up to several thousand 
individuals. 

PLATYCEPHALIDAE 

Long-spined Flathead, 

Platycephalus longispinis 
Rare. One adult seen in the main 
pool in January 2005. 

Southern Blue-spotted Flathead, 
Platycephalus speculator 
Juveniles uncommon on sandy 
bottoms inshore. On rare 
occasions large adults have also 
been recorded. 

SERRANIDAE 

Leopard Perch, Acanthistius 
pardalotus 

Rare. One record of an adult in a 


crevice in the reef platform in 
Febuary 2002. 

Fusilier Sweep, Caesioscorpis 
theagenes 

Uncommon. Schools of juveniles 
occur over raised areas of reef 
offshore from the reef platform. 

TERAPON1DAE 

Sea Trumpeter, Pelsartia humeralis 
Uncommon. A group of five 
juveniles was present in broken 
reef and weed over the summer 
of 2001/02. While each fish grew 
notably larger through the 
summer, the group progressively 
reduced in number. A group of 
20 very small juveniles was 
recorded in shallow broken reef 
and weed in January 2007. 

S1LLAGINIDAE 

Yellow-finned Whiting, Sillago 
schomburgkii 

Both juveniles and adults are 
common over sandy bottoms. 

School Whiting, Sillago bassensis 
Juveniles uncommon over sandy 
bottoms inshore. 

ARRIPIDAE 

Australian Herring, Arripis 
georgiana 

Uncommon in small schools 
within the reef platform. Com¬ 
mon in small numbers over deep 
water adjacent to the reef 
platform. 

SPARIDAE 

Tarwhine, Rhabdosargus sarba 
Common in small schools within 
and outside the reef platform. 
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HAEMULIDAE 

Gold-spotted Sweet lips, 

Plectorhinchus flavomaculatus 
Rare. One adult recorded outside 
the reef platform in January 
2001 . 

MULLIDAE 

Blackspot Goatfish, Parupeneus 
spilurus 

Rare to common. Small schools 
of juveniles are present in some 
years and appear to remain res¬ 
ident within the reef platform. 
Most records were from the early 
and mid 1990s and recently this 
species has not been recorded. 

Blue-spotted Goatfish, 

Upeneichthys vlamingii 
Single adults are common in bare 
patches of sand and rubble 
amongst the kelp beds offshore 
from the reef platform. 

MONODACTYLIDAE 

Woodward’s Pomfret, Schuetta 
woodwardi 

Common in schools in deep 
water fringing the reef platform. 
Sizes range from juveniles only a 
few centimetres in length to 
adults. The larger schools com¬ 
prise of adults. There is a 
tendency for all the fish within a 
school to be of a similar size. 
Schools of juveniles tend to be in 
more sheltered areas, including 
within the reef platform. 

PEMPHERID1DAE 

Rough Bullseye, Pempheris 
klunzingeri 

Common. Occurs in small 
schools under the ledges around 


the periphery of the reef 
platform. 

KYPHOSIDAE 

Western Rock Blackfish, Girella 
tephraeops 

Rare. Two records of adults, from 
the summer of 1997/98. 

Zebra Fish, Girella zebra 
Uncommon. Occurs in small 
schools, generally on the area of 
broken reef to the north of the 
reef platform. 

Western Buffalo Bream, Kyphosus 
cornelii 

Common in some years, generally 
offshore. The majority of indi¬ 
viduals observed were juveniles. 

Common Buffalo Bream, 
Kyphosus Sydney anus 
Abundant in deeper waters 
within the reef platform and in 
the broken reef on its outer edge. 
The largest individuals are 
generally restricted to outside 
the reef platform. 

Stripey, M icrocanthus strigatus 
Uncommon. Occurs in schools of 
both juveniles and adults under 
ledges on the outer edge of the 
reef platform. Occasional 
inshore. 

Moonlighter, Tilodon sexfasciatum 
Common. Juveniles occur under 
ledges or in dense weed within 
the reef platform, while adults 
occur outside the reef platform. 

SCORPIDIDAE 

Banded Sweep, Scorpisgeorgianus 
Common in all habitats except 
for the flat of the reef platform. 
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CHAETODONTIDAE 

Truncate Coralfish, Chelmonops 

curiosus 

Rare. Juveniles scarce inshore, 
sheltering under ledges. One 
adult was present offshore from 
the reef platform from December 
2006 to January 2007. 

ENOPLOSIDAE 

Old Wives, Enoplosus armatus 
Juveniles common within the 
reef platform. Groups tend to 
reduce in size during the 
summer. On rare occasions adults 
have spent the summer largely 
within the reef platform. Single 
adults are commonly seen in the 
kelp beds offshore. 

POMACENTR1DAE 

Common Scalyfin, Parma 

mccullochi 

Common within the reef plat¬ 
form. Most abundant of the 
scalyfins. 

Victorian Scalyfin, Parma 

victoriae 

Rare. One record from February 
2003. 

Western Scalyfin, Parma 

occidentalis 

Uncommon in the deep water 
adjacent to the reef platform. 

CHEILODACTYLIDAE 
Red-lipped Morwong, 

Cheilodactylus rubrolabiatus 
Abundant inshore, common 

outside the reef platform. 

Crested Morwong, Cheilodactylus 
gibbosus 


Uncommon within the reef 
platform. 

Dusky Morwong, D actylophora 
nigricans 

Scarce. Two records of adults 
from outside the reef platform 
during the summer of 2005/ 

2006 and one record from March 

2007 

MUGIL1DAE 

Yelloweye Mullet, A Idrichetta 
forsteri 

Uncommon. Occurs in small 
groups over Halophila ovalis beds 
on the reef platform in autumn. 

Sea Mullet, Mugilcephalus 
Adults common in small schools 
over areas of sand and weed 
within the reef platform. 

SPHYRAEN1DAE 

Snook, Sphyraena novaehollandiae 
Rare. One adult recorded inshore 
in March 2002 

LABR1DAE 

Western King Wrasse, Coris 
auricularis 

Females are uncommon in the 
kelp beds offshore from the reef 
platform. Juveniles are rare in 
protected areas within the reef 
platform. 

Brownfield’s Wrasse, Halichoeres 
brownfieldi 

Groups abundant inshore in 
areas with both sand and weed. 

Black-spotted Wrasse, 

A ustrolabrus maculatus 
Uncommon under ledges on the 
outer edge of the reef platform. 
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It is difficult to judge the true 
abundance of the species because 
of its shy nature. 

Castelnau’s Wrasse, Dotalabrus 
aurantiacus 

Rare. Two adults recorded from 
an area of broken reef and weed 
close to shore in the summer of 
2001 / 02 . 

Little Rainbow Wrasse, 
Dotalabrus alleni 

Common in relatively exposed 
weed and reef areas. 

False Senator Wrasse. Pictilabrus 
viridis 

Common on the outer edge of 
the reef platform and to a lesser 
extent in the adjoining kelp 
beds. 

Brown-spot ted Wrasse, 

Notolabrus parilus 
Abundant. Numbers greatest 
within the reef platform. 

ODAC1DAE 

Herring Cale, Odax cyanomelas 
Common in the beds of Ecklonia 
radiata offshore from the reef 
platform. 

PINGUIPEDIDAE 

Wavy Grubfish, Parapercis haackei 
Common on areas of sand and 
rubble. 

BLENNIIDAE 

False Tasmanian Blenny, 
Parablennius postoculomaculatus 
Uncommon on the reef 
platform. 

Black Blenny, Cirripectes hutchinsi 
Rare. One adult recorded from 


the outer tip of the reef platform 
in February 2002. 

Germain’s Blenny, Omobrachus 
germaini 

Common on inshore areas of the 
reef platform. 

TRIPTERYGIIDAE 

Black throated Threefin, 
Helcogramma decurrens 
Common inshore on reef and 
rubble. Present in clear patches 
among the E. radiata beds 
offshore but numbers difficult 
to estimate due a combination of 
depth, small size and being a 
bottom-dwelling species. 

CALLIONYMIDAE 

Goodlad’s Stinkfish, Callionymus 
goodladi 

Occurrence irregular, but com¬ 
mon at times. Inhabits the sandy 
bottom of the main pool. 

GOB1IDAE 

Twospot Goby, Eviota bimaculata 
Rare within the reef platform. 
Because adults only reach a 
maximum of 2.8cm (Hutchins & 
Thompson, 1983) and are diffi¬ 
cult to detect, the real abund¬ 
ance may be considerably higher. 

MONOCANTHIDAE 

Pygmy Leather jacket, 

Brachaluteres jacksonia n us 
Rare. One record (green colour 
form) from a patch of seagrass 
and weed growing on the reef 
platform. 

Horseshoe Leather jacket, 

Mcuschenia hippocrepis 
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Juveniles common. On rare 
occasions large juveniles and 
adults have been seen under 
ledges inshore. 

OSTRACIIDAE 

White-barred Boxfish, 

A noplocapros lenticularis 
Rare. Two records, one of a 
beach-washed adult male during 
July 2001 and the second of a 
juvenile in an area of broken reef 
in March 2005. 

TETRAODONTIDAE 

Common Blowfish, Torquigener 
pleurogramma 

Abundant inshore over sand and 
rubble. 

DIODONTIDAE 

Globe Fish, Dioclon nicthemerus 
Rare. Two records of beach- 
washed adults in July 2000 and 
May 2007. 


DISCUSSION 

Mettam's Pool contains a mostly 
temperate fauna with only three 
species (Germain’s Blenny, 
Blackspot Goatfish and Gold- 
spotted Sweetlip) out of the 63 
recorded classed as tropical 
according to Hutchins (1991). The 
abundance of Germain’s Blenny 
and the presence of all age classes, 
suggests it is a breeding resident. 
The status of the Blackspot 
Goatfish populations remains 
unclear. While in the present 
study and Hutchins (1991), only 
juveniles were recorded from 
Perth, adults have been recorded 


at South Cottesloe (pers. obs.). 
Similarly, adult Gold-spotted 
Sweetlip have been reported in 
the present study and at Hillarys 
(pers. obs.). Rather than being 
vagrants, there may be resident 
populations of both of these 
species in Perth waters. 

As is typical of Western 
Australian temperate reefs, the 
most species rich family at 
Mettam’s Pool is the Labridae (eg. 
Hutchins, 2001b; Harman et al, 
2003). Of the seven species 
recorded at Mettam’s Pool, five 
are regularly recorded. While all 
species occur in the broken reef 
outside the reef platform, the 
habitat in which they are most 
abundant varies; False Senator 
Wrasse: outer edge of the reef 
platform, King Wrasse: deep 
water around the reef platform, 
Brownfield’s Wrasse: areas of 
sand adjacent to weed, Little 
Rainbow Wrasse: broken reef 
with moderately higher wave 
action and abundant algae, 
Brown-spotted Wrasse: little 
preference but through their 
large size may exploit different 
prey to the other wrasses. As 
such, the wrasses may co-occur 
by partitioning the habitats 
within the reef platform. 

The fish species of Mettam’s Pool 
can be broadly categorised into 
residents, transient adults and 
those present temporarily as 
juveniles. Residents include 
species such as the Red-lipped 
Morwong, Wavy Grubfish, 
Western Scalyfin and several 
species of Wrasse. The transient 
adults group include the Dusky 
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Morwong, Southern Blue-spotted 
Flathead and Leopard Perch. 
These individuals could repre¬ 
sent wanderers from more off¬ 
shore reef or may occur at low 
density along inshore reefs. 

The species present mostly as 
juveniles tend to show pro¬ 
nounced yearly fluctuation in 
abundance. This group contains 
the Old Wives, Blackspot Goat- 
fish and Sea Trumpeter. The 
tendency for the juveniles to 
remain in a similar part of the 
reef enables the cohort to be 
tracked through the summer. 
The trend in all species is 
decreasing numbers of juveniles 
through the summer coupled 
with a gradual increase in size of 
those remaining. This observ¬ 
ation can be explained by either 
mortality during the summer or 
migration. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In this paper, I report on a search 
of the volumes of the Western 
Australian Naturalist for records 
of mammalian species. One 
hundred and nineteen relevant 
papers were identified, and these 
highlight the significant con¬ 
tribution of naturalists in docu¬ 
menting information on 
mammal species occurrence and 
ecology. This paper provides an 
index of mammal records pub¬ 
lished in this journal through 
the years, and may be in the 
future be useful to and save 
considerable time for those 
students of mammalogy who are 
seeking primary source obser¬ 
vations on the mammals of 
Western Australia. This paper 
follows a similar approach to 
several recent studies which have 
systematically collated mammal 
records contained in the journals 
published by Australian natural¬ 
ists’ clubs (see Harris 2005a,b,c, 
2008; Harris and Maloney 2006; 
Maloney and Harris 2006a,b). 


METHODS 

Past volumes of the Western 
Australian Naturalist were 
searched for mammal records i.e. 
Vol. 1, no. 1 (1947) to Vol. 25, no. 3 
(2006). Records were collated 
separately for each species except 
for whales and dolphins which 
were grouped. The focus was on 
occurrence records of native 
mammals that are currently ex¬ 
tant in WA or have become 
recently extinct (i.e. since Euro¬ 
pean settlement). Fossil records of 
long extinct mammals were ex¬ 
cluded from the current review 
(e.g. Nototherium, Protemnodon, 
Sthenurus, Thylacoleo, and 
Zygornaturus, but see Glauert 
1948; Cook 1963; Merrilees 1969, 
1970; Tyrer 1970; Balme 1980). 
Furthermore, information on 
species probably not extant in 
WA in historic times, such as the 
Tasmanian Tiger Thylacinus 
cynocephalus , Tasmanian Devil 
Sarcophilus harrisii and Koala 
Phascolarctos cinereus were not 
included (Glauert 1948; Cook 
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1960, 1963; Paramonov 1967; 
Butler 1969; Merrilees 1969). 

For introduced mammals, 1 was 
specifically interested in the 
predatory types (i.e. foxes and 
cats) and the associated records 
of prey species. Introduced 
mammals excluded from the 
tabulation were the Five-lined 
Palm Squirrel Funambulus 
pennanti (small feral population 
in and around Perth Zoo, see 
Sedgwick 1968), Sheep Ovis aries 
(Brown-Cooper et al 1989; King et 
al 1998; Hussey 2003; Brooker 
2001a), Donkey Equus asinus 
(Hussey 2003), Horse Equus 
caballus (Chapman 1993; Brooker 
2001a; Hussey 2003), Cattle Bos 
taurus (Chapman 1993; Brooker 
2001a), Pig Sms scrofa (Schmidt and 
Mason 1973; Nichols and Nichols 
1984), One-humped Camel 
Camelus dromedaries (Brooker 
1977; Morris and Rice 1981; 
Chapman 1993; Read 1998), Goat 
Capra hircus (Brooker and 
Estbergs 1976; Robinson et al. 
1976; Smith 1990; King et al. 1998; 
Hussey 2003), Fallow Deer Dama 
dama, and Red Deer Cervus 
elaphus. Finally, I did not include 
several essays pertaining to mam¬ 
mals in the tabulation if they 
had no locality records (e.g. evo¬ 
lutionary relationships — Storr 
1958; anatomy — Serventy 1956; 
pollination — Holm 1978). 
Taxonomic conventions used 
adhere to van Dyck and Strahan 
(2008), and the work by 
Bannister et al. (1988) was also 
used with respect to the proper 
placement of species if listed by 
old or obscure taxonomic names. 


Abbreviations used in the text 
are: AM (Australian Museum); Br. 
(Brook); FB (Forest Block); Is. 
(Island); NP (National Park); Mt. 
(Mount or Mountain); NR 
(Nature Reserve); NSW (New 
South Wales), NT (Northern 
Territory); R. (River); Res. 
(Reserve); SA (South Australia); 
Sp. (Spring); QLD (Queensland); 
WA (Western Australia); and 
WAM (Western Australian 
Museum). 


RESULTS 

Records pertaining to 133 
mammal species were found in 
119 articles published between 
1948 and 2006. There were 20 
articles (17%) from <1960 that 
contained mammal records, 
whereas 16 (13%) were from 1961- 
1969, 19 (16%) from 1970-1979, 15 
(13%) from 1980-1989, 36 (30%) 
from 1990-1999, and 13 (11%) were 
from 2000-2006. Mammal 
species records occurring in >10 
articles were mostly for the 
relatively common or wide¬ 
spread or iconic species (Short- 
beaked Echidna, Western Quoll, 
Brush-tailed Phascogale, Fat¬ 
tailed Dunnart. Southern Brown 
Bandicoot, Western Pygmy- 
possum, Western Ringtail 
Possum, Honey Possum, Com¬ 
mon Brushtail Possum, Burrow¬ 
ing Bet tong, Western Grey 
Kangaroo, Western Brush 
Wallaby, Quokka, White-striped 
Free-tailed Bat, Ash-grey Mouse, 
Water Rat, Bush Rat, House 
Mouse, Black Rat, Fox, Cat and 
Rabbit; see Table 1). 
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Tabic 1 . Number (n) of papers with mammal species records in the Western Australian Naturalist. Species marked with ¥ are 
presumed to be extinct; those marked § are introduced species. Order, common names, and taxonomy follows van Dyck 
and Strahan ( 2008 ). 
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Ooldea Dunnart Sminthopsis ooldea 

Sandhill Dunnart Sminthopsispsammophila 

Red-cheeked Dunnart Sminthopsis virginiae 
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Western G rey Kangaroo Macropus fuliginosus 22 1, 2, 4, 5, 7-11,13, 21-23, 27, 28, 31, 33, 34, 

54, 85-87 

Western Brush Wallaby Mrtcropus irma 16 1, 2, 4,5, 8-10,13,21, 23, 28, 31,33, 34,54, 85 

Common Wallaroo Macropus robustus 9 6,12, 30,38, 45,87,88,89,90 

Red Kangaroo Macropus rufus 3 6,7,90 
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Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes 10 4,25,28,32,33,42,54,61,84,100 

Pale Field-rat Rattus tunneyi 2 14,45 

House Mouse § Mus musculus§ 32 4,6-11,13,17,20,23,27,28,30,33,34,38,39,41, 

42, 44, 45, 54,60,76,83,98,102,106-109 

Black Rat § Rattus rattus § 12 4,8,10,23,28,30,33,52,60,83,100,110 
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As would be expected, coverage 
of terrestrial mammal species was 
high (83%; 128 of 154 terrestrial 
species had records) compared 
with the marine mammals (13%; 
only 6 of 45 species had records). 
The 66 mammals with no records 
comprised 5 marsupials, 5 
murids, 16 bats, and 39 marine 
mammals. The marsupials with 
no records were Rory’s 
Pseudantechinus Pseudantechinus 
roryi, Woolley’s Pseudantechinus 
Pseudantechinus woolleyae, Rock 
Ringtail Possum Petropseudes 
dahli, Rothschild’s Rock-wallaby 
Petrogale rothschildi, and Itjaritjari 
Notoryctes typlops. Murids without 
records are Brush-tailed Rabbit- 
rat Conilurus penicillatus, Black¬ 
footed Tree-rat M esembriomys 
gouldii, Pacific Rat Rattus exulans, 
Brown Rat Rattus norvegicus, 
Long-haired Rat Rattus 
villosissimus. The bats are Dusky 
Leaf-nosed Bat Hipposideros ater, 
Northern Leaf-nosed Bat 
Hipposideros stenotis, Orange Leaf¬ 
nosed Bat Rhinonicteris aurantia, 
Pilbara Leaf-nosed Bat 

Rhinonicteris sp., Arnhem Sheath¬ 
tailed Bat Taphozous kapalgensis, 
Beccari’s Free-tailed Bat 
Mormopterus beccarii. Western 
Little Free-tailed Bat 

Mormopterus loriae coburgensis, 
Northern Long-eared Bat 
Nyctophilus arnhemensis, Eastern 
Long-eared Bat Nyctophilus bifax, 
Pygmy Long-eared Bat 

Nyctophilus walkeri, Hoary 
Wattled Bat Chalinolobus 
nigrogriseus, Large-footed Myotis 
Myotis macropus, Northern 
Pipistrelle Pipistrellus westralis, 


Northern Broad-nosed Bat 
Scotorepenssanborni, Inland Forest 
Bat Vespadelus baverstocki, and 
Northern Cave Bat Vespadelus 
caurinus. For marine mammals, 
records are absent for 
Subantarctic Fur Seal 
Arctocephalus tropicalis, Leopard 
Seal Hydrurga leptonyx, and 
Crabeater Seal Lobodon 
carcinophaga, Southern Right 
Whale Eubalaena australis, Pygmy 
Right Whale Caperea marginata, 
Dwarf Minke Whale Balaenoptera 
acutorostrata, Antarctic Minke 
Whale Balaenoptera bonaerensis, 
Sei Whale Balaenoptera borealis, 
Bryde’s Whale Balaenoptera edeni, 
Blue Whale Balaenoptera 
musculus, Fin Whale Balaenoptera 
physalus, Humpback Whale 
Megaptera novaeangliae. Dwarf 
Sperm Whale Kogia siynus , 
Cuvier’s Beaked Whale Z iphius 
cavirostris, Arnoux’s Beaked 
Whale Berdius arnuxii, Shepherd’s 
Beaked Whale Tasmancetus 
shepherdi, Longman’s Beaked 
Whale Indopacetus pad ficus, 
Southern Bottlenose Whale 
Hyperoodon planifrons, Andrew’s 
Beaked Whale M esoplodon 
bowdoini , Blainville’s Beaked 
Whale M esoplodon densirostris, 
Ginkgo-toothed Beaked Whale 
M esoplodon ginkgodens, Gray’s 
Beaked Whale Mesoplodon grayi, 
Hector’s Beaked Whale 
Mesoplodon hectori, Strap-toothed 
Whale M esoplodon layardii, True’s 
Beaked Whale Mesoplodon mirus, 
Indo-Pacific Bottlenose Dolphin 
Tursiops aduncus, Pantropical 
Spotted Dolphin Stenella 
attenuate, Striped Dolphin Stenella 
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coeruleoalba, Spinner Dolphin 
Stenella longirostris, Short-beaked 
Common Dolphin Delphinus 
delphis, Fraser’s Dolphin 
L agenodelphis hosei, Southern 
Rightwhale Dolphin Lissadelphis 
peronii, Risso’s Dolphin Grampus 
griseus, Melon-headed Whale 
Peponocephala electra, Pygmy 
killer Whale Feresa attenuate, 
Killer Whale Orcinus orca, Short- 
finned Pilot Whale Globicephala 
macrorlxynchus, Long-finned Pilot 
Whale Globicephala melas, and 
Australian Snubfin Dolphin 
Orcaella heinsohni. 

Species Accounts 

Short-beaked Echidna records in 
the WA Naturalist include Bailup, 
Piesse Br.-Bickley district 
(Serventy eta!. 1954), Gingin (Roe 
1970), Dwellingup (Schmidt and 
Mason 1973), Northam (Jenkins 
1974), Carnarvon (Brooker and 
Estbergs 1976), Nullarbor Plain 
(Brooker 1977). Mt. Saddleback SF 
(Nichols and Nichols 1984), 
Marchagee (Halse et al, 1985), West 
Perth (How and Dell 1990), Mt. 
Walton (Dickman et al. 1991), 
Harding Range (Chapman 1993), 
Gooseberry Hill (Brooker 2001b), 
and Boongaree Is. (How et al. 
2006). Fossils are recorded from 
Mammoth Cave (Glauert 1948). 
Aboriginal names include Dun- 
ung-er-de and Nyoong-aru 
(Whittell 1954). 

Brush-tailed Mulgara distribution 
is known to include the Pilbara 
(Lundelius 1957). Read (1988) 
records D asycercus sp. from Nifty 
Mine; it may have been Brush¬ 


tailed Mulgara, if not it was 
Crest-tailed Mulgara (also listed 
in proceeding account). 
Lundelius (1957) found remains 
of one or both Mulgaras in 
several sites north of Perth 
(Hastings Cave and Wedges Cave) 
and also coastal sites along the 
Eyre Highway towards to the 
South Australian border (i.e. 
Abrakurrie Cave, Madura Cave, 
Murraelellevan Cave [near 
Cocklebiddy Tank| and Webbs 
Cave). 

Crest-tailed Mulgara possibly 
occurs at Nifty (see Read 1988) 
and as a fossil at several sites (see 
above). Confirmed records for 
Crest-tailed Mulgara include 
parts of the Canning Stock Route 
(Lundelius 1957; Pearson 1991), 
Rawlinna (Brooker 1977), 
Yamarna, Queen Victoria Sp. 
(Pearson 1991; Pearson et al. 1999), 
Pilbara, Warburton Range, Great 
Victoria Desert, Gibson Desert 
(Pearson 1991), and Mt. Keith 
(Cooper et al. 2006c). 

Kaluta records are from Nifty 
(Read 1998) and as prey of Ghost 
Bat (Douglas 1967). 

Western Quoll has been seen 
eating Rabbit on Albany High¬ 
way near Bannister (Serventy et 
al. 1954). Other records are from 
Carmel, Piesse Br.-Bickley (in¬ 
cludes raids on domestic fowl), 
Pingelly, Mordallup, Nyabing- 
Pingrup (Serventy et al. 1954), 
Dwellingup (Schmidt and Mason 
1973), Nullarbor region (Brooker 
1977; Richards and Short 1996), 
Mt. Saddleback SF (Nichols and 
Nichols 1984), Kalamunda, 
Lesmurdie (Dell and How 1988), 
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West Perth (How and Dell 1990), 
and Gooseberry Hill (Brooker 
2001b). Fossils are from Mam¬ 
moth, Yanchep and Nannup 
Caves (Glauert 1948; Cook 1960), 
and possibly Scott R. (see Butler 

1969) . Aboriginal names include 
Bur-lad-da, Bur-ra-jit, Ngoor-ja- 
na, and Dju-tytche (Whittell 
1954). 

Northern Quoll is recorded from 
Charnley Gorge (Chapman 1993), 
near Scott Strait, Prince Regent 
NR, and the Bonaparte Archi¬ 
pelago (How et al 2006). Prey 
records are for Common Rock 
Rat, Kimberley Rock Rat, and 
Pale Field Rat (How etal 2006). 

Dibbler was considered extinct 
until rediscovered at Cheyne 
Beach (Morcombe 1967). Historic 
records are from Victoria Plains, 
Moore R., Pallinup, and Albany 
(Lundelius 1957). More recently, 
it has been recorded in Fitzgerald 
R. NP, Jerdacuttup (Muir 1985), 
and Torndirrup NP (Smith 1990). 
Fuller and Burbidge (1987) 
provide weight and breeding 
status data from captures on 
Boullanger Is. and Whitlock Is. A 
re-introduced population is 
present at Peniup (Hartley and 
Cowen 2005). Fossils are known 
from Yanchep and Hastings 
Caves (Lundelius 1957; see also 
Muir 1985). Aboriginal names 
include Marn-dern, Wy-a-lung, 
and Dib-bier (Whittell 1954). 

Fat-tailed Pseudantechin us is 
recorded from Barrow Is. (Butler 

1970) , Nifty (observed entering 
termite mounds—Read 1998), and 
as prey of Ghost Bat (Douglas 
1967). 


Ningbing Pseudantechinus is 
known from Augustus Is. and 
South Heywood Is. in the 
Bonaparte Archipelago (How etal 
2006). 

Yellow-footed Antechinus was 
recorded in the early days from 
the Moore R. to King George 
Sound (Whittell 1954). More 
recently at Kulin, Cranbrook, 
Two People Bay, Cowaramup 
(Ford 1963), Dwellingup (Schmidt 
and Mason 1973), Mt. Saddleback 
SF (Nichols and Nichols 1984), 
Lesmurdie, Darlington (Dell and 
How 1988), and Torndirrup NP 
(Smith 1990). Fossils are known 
from Hastings and Wedges Caves 
(Lundelius 1957). probably 
Strongs’ Cave (Cook 1963), and at 
Gingin (Roe 1970). Aboriginal 
names include Mar-do, Man-durt, 
and Turn-mart (Whittell 1954). 

Red-tailed Phascogale or Ken-goor 
to Aborigines of Williams R. 
(Whittell 1954) is recorded from 
Kulin and Nyabing-Pingrup 
(Serventy et al. 1954). It is also 
represented in Murraelellevan 
and Webbs Caves (Lundelius 
1957). 

Brush-tailed Phascogale records 
are Kalamunda, Capel, Yornup, 
Margaret R., Piesse Br.-Bickley 
(Serventy et al 1954), Dwellingup 
(Schmidt and Mason 1973), 
Murray-Serpentine R. (Browne- 
Cooper et al 1989), Munja Plain 
(Chapman 1993), and Mt. Lawley 
(Cooper 1995). Road-killed and/ 
or animals brought in by 
domestic Cats are known from 
Darlington, Kelmscott (Dell and 
How 1988), Hackett Gully, 
Middlesex, Manjimup, Diamond 
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Tree, Karragullen (Serventy et al 
1954) and Mt. Saddleback SF 
(Nichols and Nichols 1984). 
Rhind (1996) reports on a radio¬ 
tracking study from near 
Manjimup. Wedges Cave has 
produced fossil specimens 
(Lundelius 1957). Bul-loo-wa, Bal- 
ba-ga, Bal-la-wa-ra, and Bal-iard 
are Aboriginal names (Whittell 
1954). 

Long-tailed Planigale is known 
from Ord R. and the Kimberley 
(Archer 1972; How et al 2006). 

Common Planigale was probably 
the Planigale sp. recorded on 
Barrow Is. by Butler (1975). 
Barrow Is. is included in the 
species distribution map in Van 
Dyck and Strahan (2008). Other 
known records are Nifty (Read 
1998), and the Kimberley (How et 
al. 2006). 

Wongai Ningaui is known from 
Queen Victoria Sp. (Morris and 
Rice 1981), Nifty (Read 1998), 
Bungalbin Hill (Dickman et al 
1991), and Queen Victoria Sp. 
(Pearson 1991). 

Pilbara Ningaui records are from 
Hope Downs to Port Hedland 
(Cooper etal 2006c). 

Southern Ningaui is recorded 
from Bungalbin Hill-Mt. Jackson 
(Dickman et al 1991) and Dragon 
Rocks NR (Whisson 1995). 

Kultarr is known from Lake 
Grace, Nyabing-Pingrup (Serven¬ 
ty et al 1954), and Rawlinna 
(Brooker 1977). 

Butler’s Dunnart has been found 
in the Kimberley (How et al 
2006). 


Fat-tailed Dunnart records are 
from Coorow, Waddi Forest, 
Morawa, Pintharuke, Merkan- 
ooka, Mullewa (White 1951), 
Nyabing-Pingrup (Serventy et al 
1954), Nullarbor Plain (Brooker 
1977), Marchagee (Halse et al 1985), 
Dragon Rocks NR (Whisson 
1995), Kellerberrin-Trayning 
(Smith et al 1997). This species has 
fallen prey to Foxes and Cats 
(Whittell 1954; Brooker 1977). Dell 
and How (1988) noted a museum 
specimen of Sminthopsis sp. from 
Kelmscott in 1931, and this was 
possibly Fat-tailed Dunnart. 
However it seems this specimen 
is no longer in the collections of 
the WAM. It appears it may have 
been gifted to another insti¬ 
tution, but there are no further 
details so positive identification 
is not possible (Claire Stevenson 
WAM, pers. comm.). Fossils of this 
species are known from Abra- 
kurrie Cave, Madura Cave, 
Murraelellevan Cave, Webbs 
Cave (Lundelius 1957), and Nan- 
nup Cave, and “an imperfect jaw 
from Giant’s Cave was probably” 
this species (Cook 1960). 

Little Long-tailed Dunnart has 

been suggested to “probably” 
occur on Boullanger Is. (Fuller 
and Burbidge 1987). However, 
van Dyck and Strahan (2008, p. 
141) indicate that Boullanger Is. is 
included in the distribution of 
the Grey-bellied Dunnart. Hence, 
Fuller and Burbidge’s (1987) 
suggestion is probably erroneous. 
King and Roberts (1982) collected 
a specimen of “Sminthopsis 
murina ” from the Shark Bay 
region and deposited it in the 
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WAM (registration no. M18847). 
However, S. murina is a species 
complex which has undergone 
revision and M18847 has been 
recently re-identified as the 
Little Long-tailed Dunnart 
(Claire Stevenson WAM, pers. 
comm.). Also reported at Cool- 
jarloo (Bamford 1995), Mt. Walton 
(Dickman et al. 1991), and the 
Kellerberrin-Trayning district 
(Smith etal. 1997). 

Gilbert’s Dunnart was first 
collected at Avon R. (Whittell 
1954). Another early record was 
possibly King George Sound (see 
account for Sminthsopsis murina 
fuliginosa in Calaby 1954). 
Aboriginal names include Dtam- 
in and Twoor-dong (Whittell 
1954). 

White-tailed Dunnart is at Kulin, 
Marvel Loch (Serventy etal. 1954), 
and Cooljarloo (Bamford 1995). 

Grey-bellied Dunnart records are 
Mt. Saddleback SF (Nichols and 
Nichols 1984), Dwellingup 
(Schmidt and Mason 1973), West 
Perth (How and Dell 1990), 
Torndirrup NP (Smith 1990), 
Cooljarloo (Bamford 1995), and 
Stirling Range NP (Rose 1995). 

Hairy-footed Dunnart is reported 
from Canning Stock Route 
(Lundelius 1957), Mt. Walton 
(Dickman et al. 1991), and Queen 
Victoria Sp. (Pearson 1991). Fossil 
sites are Hastings and Wedges 
Caves (Lundelius 1957). 

Long-tailed Dunnart is reported 
from Baker Lake (Burbidge and 
McKenzie 1976) and as prey of 
Ghost Bat (Douglas 1967). 

Stripe-faced Dunnart is recorded 


from Dragon Rocks NR (Whisson 
1995). 

Ooldea Dunnart is recorded at 
Queen Victoria Sp. (Morris and 
Rice 1981). 

Sandhill Dunnart is recorded 
from Queen Victoria Sp. (Pearson 
1991). 

Red-cheeked Dunnart is known 
from the Kimberley area (How et 
al. 2006). 

Lesser Hairy-footed Dunnart is 

recorded from Nifty (Read 1998). 
Numbat records include 
Drakesbrook, Cuballing, Corbal- 
up Swamp, Narrogin, Katanning, 
Manjimup, Dryandra, Nyabing, 
Lake Muir (Serventy et al. 1954), 
Jarrahdale (Reid 1968), Dwelling¬ 
up (Schmidt and Mason 1973), 
Northam (Jenkins 1974), Mt. 
Saddleback SF (Nichols and 
Nichols 1984), and near Murray- 
Serpentine R. (Browne-Cooper et 
al. 1989). Noom-bat and Wai-hoo 
are Aboriginal names (Whittell 
1954). 

Pig-footed Bandicoot is a recently 
extinct species but bones are 
known from Mullamullang, Old 
Homestead, Firestick, and Horse¬ 
shoe Caves (Merrilees 1968). It is 
recorded in the early days at 
Walyormouring (Calaby 1954; 
Whittell 1954). Bur-da and Wot- 
da are Aboriginal names 
(Whittell 1954). 

Golden Bandicoot is recorded 
from Barrow Is. (Butler 1970; 
Morris 1987; Thomas 2003), 
Wotjulum, probably Munja- 
Walcott Inlet (Chapman 1993), 
and Scott Strait (How et al. 2006). 
On Barrow Is., they have been 
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observed eating turtle eggs 
(Morris 1987). 

Northern Brown Bandicoot is 
recorded from Prince Regent NR 
(How et al. 2006) and as a fossil 
from Strongs’ Cave (Cook 1963). 
Southern Brown Bandicoot is 
known from Gosnells, Darling 
Range, Albany, Kukerin, Nyab- 
ing-Pingrup, Piesse Br.-Bickley, 
Dryandra, Manjimup (Serventy et 
al 1954), Byford (Barker et al 1957), 
Christmas Is. (Glauert 1957), Bald 
Is. (Storr 1965), Roleystone (Kirsch 
1968), Dwellingup (Schmidt and 
Mason 1973), Lesmurdie (Dell and 
How 1988), Murray-Serpentine R. 
(Browne-Cooper et al. 1989), 
Torndirrup NP (Smith 1990), 
Culeenup Is., Jeegarnyeejip Is. 
(Lintern and Roe 1993), 
Guilderton, Two Rocks, Yanchep 
NP (Hart 1998), Bennett Br., 
Success Hill Res. (Cooper et al. 
1999), Gooseberry Hill (Brooker 
2001b), Daw Is., and Bald Is. (Smith 
et al. 2005). Observations on 
captive animals are in Glauert 
(1950). Descriptions of nests used 
at Mundaring Weir are in Dell 
(1970). Signs, but no sightings, 
were made at Mt. Saddleback SF 
(Nichols and Nichols 1984). Fossil 
Isoodon was collected near Scott 
R. (Butler 1969), although identi¬ 
fication to species level was not 
undertaken. Fossils are from 
Mammoth, Museum, Bride’s, 
Yanchep, and Labyrinth Caves 
(Glauert 1948; Merrilees 1969), a 
cave near Gingin (Roe 1970). 
Aboriginal names include Mal-a 
and Nyem-mel (Whittell 1954). 
Western Barred Bandicoot records 
are from Woyaline Well, also 


near Brookton (Serventy et al 
1954), Bernier Is. (Robinson et al. 

1976) , Nullarbor region (Brooker 

1977) , Dorre Is. (Friend and 
Thomas 1990), Balladonia 
(Richards and Short 1996), and 
Barrow Is. (Thomas 2003). Bones 
of this species have been found 
in several caves including 
Abrakurrie, Madura, Murraelel- 
levan, and Webbs (Lundelius 
1957). 

Bilby population decline has 
been attributed to Foxes and also 
Rabbit fumigation (Serventy et 
al. 1954; Roe 1970; Jenkins 1974). A 
population crash in the 1930s 
near Northam is reported on by 
Jenkins (1974); also on one 
individual kept as a pet. Roe 
(1970) reports that Bilbies were 
known in Gingin until the 
arrival of Foxes in about 1920. 
Observations on captive animals 
originally sourced from the 
Warburton Range and Papunya 
(NT) are reported on by Jenkins 
(1982). Other records are from 
Rawlinna and other areas in the 
Nullarbor region (Brooker 1977), 
Balladonia (Richards and Short 
1996), and Nifty (in cat stomachs 
and/or faeces—Read 1998). Fossils 
are known from several caves— 
Mammoth, Bride’s (Glauert 1948), 
Abrakurrie, Madura, Murraelel- 
levan and Webbs (Lundelius 
1957). Dol-goitch is an Aboriginal 
name (Whittell 1954). 

Southern Hairy-nosed Wombat is 
found near Queen Victoria Sp., 
near Twilight Cove, Balladonia 
(Jenkins 1962), Caiguna (Lowry 
1967), near Rawlinna and south 
of Naretha (Brooker 1977). 
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Remains of a fossil wombat are 
known from Fremantle (Merri- 
lees 1965). 

Western Pygmy-possum or Man- 
dur-da (Whittell 1954) is recorded 
at Nyabing-Pingrup, Ravens- 
thorpe, Manjimup (Serventy et al. 
1954), Balladonia (Lundelius 1957; 
Richards and Short 1996), Bickley 
(Loaring 1960), Salisbury (Baynes 
1970), Dwellingup (Schmidt and 
Mason 1973), Mt. Saddleback SF 
(Nichols and Nichols 1984), near 
Murray-Serpentine R. (Browne- 
Cooper et al 1989), West Perth 
(How and Dell 1990), Stirling 
Range NP (Rose 1995), Queen 
Victoria Sp. and Yamarna 
(Pearson et al. 1999). Observations 
on captive animals are in Glauert 
(1950). Fossils are from Murraelel- 
levan and Strongs' Caves 
(Lundelius 1957; Cook 1963). 

Sugar Glider is recorded from 
Munja Plain (Chapman 1993). 

Western Ringtail Possum 
localities are Midland (Bailey 
1959), East Augusta, Two Peoples 
Bay (Ellis and Jones 1992), 
Manjimup (several animals killed 
during logging—Rhind 1996). At 
Busselton, Shugg (1983) observed 
Ravens harrying a Ringtail 
Possum. Observations on captive 
animals are in Ellis and Jones 
(1992). Fossil sites include Mam¬ 
moth, Museum, Bride’s, Yanchep, 
Webbs, and Nannup Caves 
(Glauert 1948; Lundelius 1957; 
Cook I960), near Scott R. (Butler 
1969), Gingin (Roe 1970), and 
Ludlow (Jones and Hillcox 1995). 
Ngo-ra or Ngorh are Aboriginal 
names (Whittell 1954). 


Honey Possum records include 
King R., Kings Park, Irwin R., 
Esperance, Stirling Range, West 
Swan, Belmont, South Perth, 
Shenton Park (Glauert 1950), 
Serpentine, Albany, Nyabing- 
Pingrup, Kukerin (Serventy et al 
1954), Yanchep NP (Vose 1972), 
Manjimup (Schmidt and Mason 
1973), Mt. Saddleback SF (Nichols 
and Nichols 1984), Cockleshell 
Gully, Marchagee NR (Halse et al 
1985), near Murray-Serpentine R. 
(Browne-Cooper et al 1989), West 
Perth (How and Dell 1990), 
Cooljarloo (Bamford 1995), Ene- 
abba (Barrett 1995), Stirling Range 
NP (Rose 1995), and Scott NP 
(Bradshaw et al. 2000). At 
Torndirrup NP, a number of 
Honey Possums caught in pitfall 
traps by Smith (1995) were killed 
and partially eaten by Bush Rat, 
Dibbler, and Grey-bellied Dun- 
nart. Another Honey Possum 
died in a pit with a frog 
apparently after licking toxic 
skin secretions. Observations on 
feeding and mating at Cape Arid 
NP are in Du Plessis and Du 
Plessis (1995). Observations on 
captive animals are in Vose (1972) 
and Bradshaw et al. (2000). 
Aboriginal names include Ice-pin 
and Nool-boon-goor (Whittell 
1954). 

Common Brushtail Possum 
recovery after commercial hunt¬ 
ing is commented upon by 
Serventy et al. (1954) including 
populations at Mt. Marshall, 
Drakesbrook, Beverley, Narrogin, 
Cuballing, Wickepin, Kulin, 
Upper Blackwood, and Manji¬ 
mup. Its presence at Dryandra, 
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Congelin, Manjimup, Piesse Br.- 
Bickley and Nyabing-Pingrup 
was also noted. Other locality 
records are from Coburg 
Peninsula (Whittell 1954), Barrow 
Is. (Butler 1970), Gingin (Roe 1970), 
Yundurup (Hutchison 1972), 
Dwellingup (Schmidt and Mason 
1973), Boddington (Nichols and 
Nichols 1984), Lesmurdie (Dell 
and How 1988), Murray- 
Serpentine R. (Browne-Cooper et 
al 1989), Bold Park and West 
Perth (How and Dell 1990), Swan 
R. (Cooper et al 1999), Dragon 
Rocks NR (Whisson 1995), 
Ludlow (Jones and Hillcox 1995), 
Gooseberry Hill (Brooker 2001b), 
Perup Forest and Kingston FB 
near Manjimup (several animals 
killed during logging—Rhind 
1996). Fossils are known from 
Mammoth, Museum, Bride’s, 
Yanchep, and Nannup Caves 
(Glauert 1948; Cook 1960), Gingin 
(Roe 1970), and Balladonia 
(Richards and Short 1996). Goo- 
mal is an Aboriginal name 
(Whittell 1954). 

Scaly-tailed Possum is known 
from Violet Valley, Kunmunya, 
Wotjulum (Calaby 1957), and 
Charnley Gorge (Chapman 1993). 
Ilangurra and lllungalya are 
Aboriginal names (Calaby 1957). 

Burrowing Bettong is recorded on 
Bernier Is. (Robinson et al 1976), 
Boodie Is., Barrow Is. (Butler 1970, 
1975; Thomas 2003), Dorre Is. 
(Friend and Thomas 1990; 
Thomas 2003), and Balladonia 
(Richards and Short 1996). 
Thomas (2003) found that on 
Dorre Is. this species preys on 
hatchlings of Loggerhead Turtle 


Caretta caretta. Fossils are known 
from Mammoth Cave, Museum 
Cave, Bride’s Cave, Yanchep Cave 
(Glauert 1948), Webbs Cave, 
Abrakurrie Cave (Lundelius 
1957), Nannup Cave (Cook 1960), 
and Gingin (Roe 1970). 

Woylie is recorded from Tower 
Hill, Dryandra, Congelin, Mordal- 
lup (Serventy et al 1954), Manji¬ 
mup (Schmidt and Mason 1973), 
Nullarbor region (Brooker 1977), 
and Balladonia (Richards and 
Short 1996). Known as a fossil 
from Mammoth Cave, Museum 
Cave, Bride’s Cave, Yanchep Cave 
(Glauert 1948), Hastings Cave, and 
Webbs Cave (Lundelius (1957), 
Scott R. (Butler 1969), and 
Nannup Cave (Cook 1960). 

Desert Rat Kangaroo is a recently 
extinct species with historic 
records of live animals confined 
to SA and QLD (Van Dyck and 
Strahan 2008). However, fossil 
records are known from Webbs 
Cave in WA (Lundelius (1957). 
Gilbert’s Potoroo is recorded as a 
fossil from Mammoth, Museum, 
Bride’s, Yanchep and Strongs’ 
Caves (Glauert 1948; Cook 1963). 
Broad-faced Potoroo is recently 
extinct (van Dyck and Strahan 
2008), but is previously recorded 
from Walyormouring (Calaby 
1954). Bone material from Webb 
Cave suggests that historically it 
was widespread extending south 
of Goomalling and east of 
Albany to Mundrabilla 
(Lundelius 1957). It is also re¬ 
ported from apparently much 
older fossil material collected at 
Hastings and Wedges Caves near 
Dandaragan (Lundelius 1957). 
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Spectacled H are Wallaby is 
known from Barrow Is. (Butler 
1970). 

Rufous Hare Wallaby is on 
Bernier Is. (Robinson et al 1976) 
and Dorre Is. (Friend and Thomas 
1990). King (1998) stated that a 
population formerly occurred in 
the Tanami Desert, and that re* 
introductions have been 
hampered by predation by Foxes 
and Cats. King (1998) also re¬ 
ported a high tolerance of 
Rufous Hare Wallaby to 1080 
poison. 

Agile Wallaby is known from the 
Ord R. (Chapman 1993). 

An til opine Wallaroo possibly 
occurs on the Munja Plain (see 
Chapman 1993). 

Tammar Wallaby is known from 
Cape Naturaliste (White 1952), 
East Wallaby Is. (Abrolhos 
Group), Garden Is., Tower Hill, 
Nyabing-Pingru p, Mordallu p 
(Serventy et al 1954), Garden Is. 
(Borthwick et al 1979; Brooker et 
al. 1995), and West Wallabi Is. 
(Cooper et al 2006a). Fossil 
remains are from Yanchep Cave 
(Glauert 1948) and Strongs’ Cave 
(Cook 1963). 

Western Grey Kangaroo records 
are from Chittering Br. (Shipway 
1947), Bailup, Piesse Br.-Bickley 
district, Congelin, Nyabing- 
Pingrup (Serventy et al 1954), 
Many Peaks, Cheyne Beach (Storr 
1965), Dwellingup (Schmidt and 
Mason 1973), Northam (Jenkins 
1974), Carlisle Lakes, south of 
Neale Junction, Seemore Downs, 
Naretha (Brooker 1977), Mt. 
Saddleback SF (Nichols and 


Nichols 1984), Marchagee (Halse et 
al 1985), Boullanger Is. (Fuller and 
Burbidge 1987), Lesmurdie (Dell 
and How 1988), islands in the 
Murray-Serpentine R. Delta 
(Browne-Cooper et al 1989), Bold 
Park and West Perth (How and 
Dell 1990), Mt. Walton (Dickman 
et al 1991), Torndirrup NP (Smith 
1990), John Forrest NP (Morris 
and Bromilow 1991), Tuart Flill 
(Cooper 1995), and Gooseberry 
Hill (Brooker 2001b). Beeck (1955) 
observed and described the birth 
of a joey at Katanning. Cook 
(1960) lists the Eastern Grey 
Kangaroo Macropu5 giganteus 
from Nannup Cave, but this 
species is known only from 
eastern Australia, and it is 
assumed that the specimens 
collected actually represent M. 
fuliginosus. Fossil material 
attributable to M. fuliginosus has 
also been collected at Mammoth 
Cave, Lake Cave, Museum Cave, 
Bride’s Cave, Giant’s Cave, 
Yanchep Cave (Glauert 1948), 
Strongs’ Cave (Cook 1963) and 
near the Scott R. (Butler 1969). 

Western Brush Wallaby records 
are from Chittering Br. (Shipway 
1947), Geraldton, Gingin, Drakes- 
brook, Beverley, Cuballing, 
Narrogin, Katanning, Cranbrook, 
West Arthur, Bridgetown, 
Albany, Kulin, Esperance, Bailup, 
Piesse Br.-Bickley district, 
Nyabing-Pingrup, Dryandra, 
Rocky Gully (Serventy et al 1954), 
Many Peaks, Cheyne Beach (Storr 
1965), Dwellingup (Schmidt and 
Mason 1973), Northam (Jenkins 
1974), Mt. Saddleback SF (Nichols 
and Nichols 1984), Watheroo NP, 
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Hill R. district, Moora (Halse et al. 
1985), Lesmurdie (Dell and How 
1988), near Murray-Serpentine R. 
Delta (Browne-Cooper etal. 1989), 
West Perth (How and Dell 1990), 
Torndirrup NP (Smith 1990), 
Tuart Hill (Cooper 1995) and 
Gooseberry Hill (Brooker 2001b). 
Fossil records are from Mammoth 
Cave, Museum Cave, Bride's Cave, 
Yanchep Cave (Glauert 1948), 
Nannup Cave (Cook 1960) and 
Strongs’ Cave (Cook 1963). 

Common Wallaroo is known 
from Mokine (Barker 1958), 
Toodyay (McMillan 1962), 
Merredin (Jenkins 1963), Barrow 
Is. (Butler 1970), Carnarvon 
(Brooker and Estbergs 1976), 
Queen Victoria Sp. (Morris and 
Rice 1981), Shark Bay region (King 
and Roberts 1982), Middalya 
Station (King et al 1998), John 
Forrest NP, Clackline, Gingin, 
Chittering, Wattening NR, 
Noondeening Hill, Avon Valley 
(Morris and Bromilow 1991), and 
possibly Munja Plain (see 
Chapman 1993). 

Red Kangaroo records are from 
Carnarvon (Brooker and Estbergs 
1976), Naretha, near Haig Cave 
(Brooker 1977), and Middalya 
Station (King et al. 1998). 

Crescent Nailtail Wallaby, an 
extinct species, is represented in 
the collection of the AM 
(Brooker 1977). 

Northern Nailtail Wallaby is 
recorded from the Munja Plain 
(Chapman 1993). 

Short-eared Rock-wallaby is 
known from Charnley Gorge 
(Chapman 1993). 


Monjon possibly occurs around 
Charnley Gorge (Chapman 1993), 
and has been positively recorded 
on Boongaree Is. (How et al. 2006). 

Nabarlek possibly occurs at 
Charnley Gorge (Chapman 1993). 

Black-footed Rock-wall a by is 
known from Swan R. (Calaby 
1954), and the islands of the 
Archipelago of the Recherche 
(Serventy et al. 1954). Butler (1970) 
lists Petrogale penicillata from 
Barrow Is., but this species is now 
considered to be restricted to the 
east coast of mainland Australia. 
The Rock-wallabies he observed 
would have been P. lateralis as 
van Dyck and Strahan (2008) 
indicate that this species occurs 
on Barrow Is. 

Quokka past abundance/status is 
discussed by White (1952), with 
records from Busselton, Cape 
Naturaliste, Cape Leeuwin, Canal 
Rocks, Rottnest Is., and Margaret 
R. Other records include Yarloop, 
Manjimup, Frankland, Piesse Br.- 
Bickley (Serventy et al. 1954), 
Toolbrunup (Sharman 1954), 
By ford, Albany, Karr id ale, 
Chorkerup, Walpole (Barker et al. 
1957), Bald Is. (Storr 1965), Gingin 
(Roe 1970), Dwellingup (Schmidt 
and Mason 1973), Green Range, 
Two People Bay, Ellen Peak 
(Kirke 1983), near Murray- 
Serpentine R. (Browne-Cooper et 
al 1989), and possibly Yundurup 
(see Hutchison 1972). Also found 
as road-kill on the Albany 
Highway (Crabb 1973). Fossil 
remains are known from 
Mammoth, Lake, Museum, 
Bride’s, Nannup, and Strongs’ 
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Caves (Glauert 1948; Cook I960, 
1963), and near Scott R. (Butler 
1969). Sharman (1954) discusses 
the phylogeny of the Quokka, 
specifically examining chromo¬ 
some number and urogenital 
morphology. Quak-a, Ban-gup, 
and Bungeup are Aboriginal 
names (White 1952). 

Banded H are-wallaby is on 
Bernier Is. (Robinson et al. 1976) 
and Dorre Is. (Friend and Thomas 
1990). 

Kakarratul records are available 
from Nifty (Read 1998). This 
includes one road-kill specimen, 
one found during drilling oper¬ 
ations, another found drowned 
in floodwaters. 

Northern Blossom Bat is recorded 
from Munja-Walcott Inlet (Chap¬ 
man 1993). 

Black Flying-fox is also recorded 
from Munja-Walcott Inlet (Chap¬ 
man 1993). 

Little Red Flying-fox is known 
from Vampire Is., Millstream, 
Fitzroy Crossing (Whitlock 1947), 
and Cassini Is. (How et al. 2006). 

Ghost Bat skeletal remains in¬ 
cluding fossils are known from 
Cervantes, Devils Lair, Enneaba, 
Nannup Cave, Yanchep Cave, 
Jurien Bay, Mimegarra, Ledge 
Point, Coorow, Watheroo, Wan- 
neroo, Dandaragan, Gingin, 
Yanchep, Margaret R. and 
Carrieton, SA (Lundelius 1937; 
Cook I960; Douglas 1967; Arm¬ 
strong et al. 2005). Observations 
of live animals are from near 
Derby (Douglas 1956), Barlee 
Range (Robinson 1957), Pilbara, 
Gahnda Rockhole in the War- 


burton Ranges (Butler 1961), 
Yalgoo Goldfields, east Mur¬ 
chison, Ashburton, Hamersley 
Range, Kimberley (Douglas 1967), 
Charnley Gorge (Chapman 1993), 
and Nifty (Read 1998). Prey 
species include House Mouse, 
Sandy Inland Mouse, Kaluta, Fat¬ 
tailed Pseudantechinus, Long¬ 
tailed Dunnart, Common 
Sheath-tailed Bat and Northern 
Bent-winged Bat (Douglas 1967). 
Yellow-bellied Sheath-tailed Bat is 
recorded from Calder R. area 
(Chapman 1993) and Nifty (Read 
1998). 

Common Sheath-tailed Bat pos¬ 
sibly occurs at Nifty (Read 1998). 
It is also recorded near Derby 
(Douglas 1956), on Barrow Is. 
(Butler 1970), Boongaree Is. and 
Coronation Is. (How et al. 2006). 
This species has also known as 
prey of Ghost Bat (Douglas 1967). 
HilPs Sheath-tailed Bat possibly 
occurs at Nifty (Read 1998). 
Northern Free-tailed Bat is 
recorded from the Calder R. area 
(Chapman 1993). 

Inland Free-tailed Bat possibly 
represents specimens collected at 
Queen Victoria Sp. and Nifty 
(Morris and Rice 1981; Read 1998; 
see also van Dyck and Strahan 
2008). 

South-western Free-tailed Bat 
probably represents the specimen 
listed as Tadarida planiceps from 
Mt. Saddleback SF (Nichols and 
Nichols 1984), and Queen 
Victoria Sp. (Morris and Rice 1981; 
van Dyck and Strahan 2008). 

White-striped Free-tailed Bat 
records are the Nullarbor 
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(Brooker 1977), Queen Victoria 
Sp. (Morris and Rice 1981), Mt. 
Saddleback SF (Nichols and 
Nichols 1984), Marchagee (Halse ec 
al. 1985), Glen Forest, Kalamunda 
(Dell and How 1988), Murray- 
Serpentine R. (Browne-Cooper et 
al. 1989), Bold Park, West Perth 
(How and Dell 1990), Mt. Lawiey 
(Cooper 1995), Success Hill Res. 
(Cooper et al. 1999), and as a fossil 
at Devil’s Lair (Armstrong et al. 
2005). 

Northern Bent-winged Bat is 
known prey of Ghost Bat 
(Douglas 1967). 

Lesser Long-eared Bat occurs at 
Dwellingup (Schmidt and Mason 
1973), Carnarvon (Brooker and 
Estbergs 1976), Nullarbor 
(Brooker 1977), Shark Bay (King 
and Roberts 1982), Gooseberry 
Hill, Darlington, Kalamunda 
(Dell and How 1988), West Perth 
(How and Dell 1990), and Witch¬ 
cliffe (Armstrong et al. 2005). 

Gould’s Long-eared Bat -Cook 
(1963) noted remains of N. 
timoriensis in Strongs' Cave. 
Nyctophilus timoriensis is now 
regarded as a species complex and 
has been the subject of taxon¬ 
omic revision (see van Dyck and 
Strahan 2008). The specimen 
from Strongs’ Cave may have 
represented Gould’s Long-eared 
Bat, but it may have also been 
the Central Long-eared Bat or 
Western Long-eared Bat (see also 
two proceeding accounts). 

Central Long-eared Bat 
Nyctophilus sp. possibly 
represents specimens collected at 
Strongs’ Cave (see above; Cook 


1963), the Nullarbor Plain 
(Brooker 1977), Kalamunda and 
Kelmscott (Dell and How 1988; 
see also account below for 
Western Long-eared Bat). 

Western Long-eared Bat 
Nyctophilus sp. possibly 
represents specimens collected at 
Strongs’ Cave (see above; Cook 
1963), Dwellingup (Schmidt and 
Mason 1973), Kalamunda, Kelm¬ 
scott (Dell and How 1988), Mt. 
Saddleback SF (Nichols and 
Nichols 1984), and Witchcliffe 
(Armstrong et al. 2005—see also 
account above for Central Long¬ 
eared Bat). 

Gould’s Wattled Bat records are 
Queen Victoria Sp. (Morris and 
Rice 1981), Mt. Saddleback SF 
(Nichols and Nichols 1984), 
Marchagee (Halse et al 1985), 
Darlington, Glen Forest, Kala¬ 
munda, Armadale (Dell and How 
1988), Perth (How and Dell 1990), 
Nifty (Read 1998), Witchcliffe, 
and as a fossil from Devils Lair 
and Weelawadji Cave (Arm¬ 
strong et al. 2005). 

Chocolate Wattled Bat records are 
Marchagee (Halse et al. 1985), West 
Perth (How and Dell 1990), Mt. 
Lawiey (Cooper 1995), 
Cowramup, Witchcliff (Mam¬ 
moth Cave and Devils Lair [both 
modern and fossil]), Enneaba, 
and lurien [fossil]—Armstrong et 
al. 2005). 

Western False Pipistrelle is 
recorded at Mt. Saddleback SF 
(Nichols and Nichols (1984) and 
amongst fossils collected at 
Devils Lair (Armstrong et al. 
2005). 
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Inland Broad-nosed Bat is 

recorded from Nifty (Read 1998). 

Little Broad-nosed Bat is recorded 
from Nifty (Read 1998) and 
Queen Victoria Sp. (Morris and 
Rice 1981). 

Yellow-lipped Cave Bat is recorded 
from Boongaree Is. (How et al. 
2006). 

Finlayson’s Cave Bat is 
represented on Barrow Is (Butler 
1970; Dyck and Strahan 2008). 
Other records are from Shark Bay 
(King and Roberts 1982) and Nifty 
(Read 1998). 

Southern Forest Bat is reported 
from near Derby (as Vespadelus 
pumilus— Douglas 1956), 

Dwellingup (as Eptesicuspumilus— 
Schmidt and Mason 1973), Mt. 
Saddleback SF (Nichols and 
Nichols 1984), Marchagee (Halse et 
al. 1985), Kalamunda, Armadale 
(Dell and How 1988), West Perth 
(How and Dell 1990), and as a 
subfossil from Witchcliffe 
(Armstrong et al. 2005). 

Central Short-tailed Mouse is 
recorded from Munja-Walcott 
Inlet (Chapman 1993). 

Northern Short-tailed Mouse is 
known from Thevenard Is. (Moro 
1997), Hope Downs to Port 
Hedland, Tom Price, Woodstock 
(Cooper et al. 2006c), and the 
Kimberley (How etal. 2006). 

Lesser Stick-nest Rat is now 
extinct, although in the past in 
has been found in the Murray 
and Darling drainages, Alice Sp. 
and the MacDonnell Ranges, NT 
and from Mt. Crombie, SA 
(Lundelius 1957). Fossil are from 


several caves-Abrakurrie, Madura, 
Murraelellevan and Webbs. 
Greater Stick-nest Rat has been 
recorded at Fisher, SA (Lundelius 
1957), Nullarbor region (Brooker 
1977) and probably Balladonia 
(see Richards and Short 1996). It 
has also been found in Nullarbor 
Caves (i.e. Abrakurrie, Madura, 
Murraelellevan and Webbs— 
Lundelius 1957). 

Golden-hacked Tree-rat is known 
from Charnley Gorge, Isdell R. 
(Chapman 1993), Prince Regent 
NR, and from the Bonaparte 
Archipelago (How et al. 2006). 

Spinifex Hopping-mouse is 
recorded from Queen Victoria 
Sp. (Morris and Rice 1981), Flope 
Downs to Port Hedland, Tom 
Price, Mt. Keith (Cooper et al. 
2006c), and as prey of Cats and 
Foxes at Nifty (Read 1998). 

Mitchell’s Hopping-mouse is 
known from Queen Victoria Sp. 
(Morris and Rice 1981) and Dragon 
Rocks NR (Whisson 1995). 

Ash-grey Mouse is on Bernier Is. 
(Robinson et al. 1976), at Shark 
Bay (King and Roberts 1982), 
Marchagee (Halse et al. 1985), 
Cooljarloo (Bamford 1995), 
Eneabba (Barrett 1995), Stirling 
Range NP (Rose 1995), Mt. Walton 
(Dickman et al. 1991), Keller- 
berrin-Trayning (Smith et al. 
1997), Israelite Bay, Dorre Is., Dirk 
Hartog Is., and Woody Is. (Cooper 
1994), and as a fossil near Gingin 
(Roe 1970). 

Plains Mouse is known from 
Rawlinna (Brooker 1977) and 
Three Mile Well, SA (Adams and 
Cooper 2005). 
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Bolam’s Mouse locality records 
are available from museum 
specimens collected in SA 
(Andrew Dams, Brachina Gorge, 
and Balcanoona Station—Adams 
and Cooper 2005). 

Western Pebble-mouse 

distribution includes Cape 
Range, Pilbara, Gascoyne, 
Murchison (Cooper 1993), Hope 
Downs to Port Hedland, Tom 
Price, Newman, Woodstock, and 
Jimblebar (Adams and Cooper 
2005; Cooper et al. 2006c). 

Delicate Mouse is in the northeast 
part of the Pilbara (Cooper 1993), 
Bigge Is. (How et al. 2006), Hope 
Downs to Port Hedland, and 
Woodstock (Cooper eta/.2006c). 

Desert Mouse is recorded from 
Nifty (Read 1998), Mandora, 
Tanami, Great Sandy Desert, 
Meentheena, and Purnululu 
(Cooper et al. 2006b). Many other 
records are in Cooper et al. (2006c) 
along with a detailed distri¬ 
bution map. These localities 
include Hope Downs, Port Hed¬ 
land, Yarrie, West Angelas, Meen¬ 
theena, Mandora, Lake Walyarta, 
Point Salvation, Tom Price, 
Charlies Knob, Pannawonica, 
Queen Victoria Sp., Woodstock, 
Mt. Whaleback, and Mt. Keith. 
Fossil remains are from Cape 
Range, Shark Bay, Nullarbor 
Plain, and the south-west Kim¬ 
berley (Cooper etal 2006c). 

Shark Bay Mouse was collected in 
early days from Peron Peninsula, 
but is now known only from 
Bernier Is. (Watts and Spencer 
1978). Here, Robinson et al. (1976) 
made 11 captures and undertook 


faecal analysis. Watts and 
Spencer (1978) report on 3 animals 
held in captivity that 
subsequently produced two 
litters. 

Gould’s Mouse is now thought 
extinct but historic records are 
from Rawlinna and Ooldea, SA 
(Lundelius 1957). Fossils are from 
several caves—Abrakurrie, 
Madura, Murraelellevan and 
Webbs (Lundelius 1957). 

Sandy Inland Mouse has been 
caught in the Nullarbor (Ooldea, 
SA), at the crossing of the Great 
Northern Highway over the 
Lyndon R. (Lundelius 1957), 
Carnarvon (Brooker and Estbergs 
1976), Rawlinna (Brooker 1977), 
Bungalbin Hill (Cooper 1993), and 
Nifty (Read 1998). Adams and 
Cooper's (2005) records include 
Brockman, Barlee, Newman, as 
well locations from NSW, NT and 
SA. Other records include Hope 
Downs to Port Hedland, New¬ 
man, Jimblebar, Tom Price, Mt. 
Keith, Woodstock and Weeli 
Wolli Sp. (Cooper et al. 2006c). It 
is recorded as prey of Ghost Bat 
(Douglas 1967) and as a fossil 
(Abrakurrie, Madura, Murraelel¬ 
levan, and Webbs Caves— 
Lundelius 1957). 

Central Pebble-mouse is known 
from the Kimberley area (How et 
al. 2006). 

Western Chestnut Mouse records 
are from Victoria Plains 
(Lundelius 1957), Barrow Is. 
(Butler 1970), Mandora, Tanami, 
Great Sandy Desert, Mitchell 
Plateau, and Purnululu (Cooper 
et al. 2006b); also known as a fossil 
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(Hastings, Lake, Yanchep, and 
Wedges Caves—Lundelius 1957). 

Western Mouse is at Tambellup 
(Lundelius 1957), part of the 
southern vvheatbelt (Cooper 
1994) and Dragon Rocks NR 
(Whisson 1995). Fossil remains are 
from Yanchep, Hastings Cave 
(Lundelius 1957), and Balladonia 
(Richards and Short 1996). 

H eath Mouse records are from 
Lake Biddy (Lundelius 1957), 
Fitzgerald R. NP, Ravensthorpe 
Range (Cooper 1994) and Dragon 
Rocks NR (Whisson 1995). Fossils 
have been collected from 
Hastings Cave (Lundelius 1957) 
and from near Gingin (Roe 1970). 
Common Rock-rat is on Barrow Is. 
fall prey to Bettongia , Isooclon and 
Trichosurus also Black Snakes 
Pseudechis and Goannas Varanus 
(Butler 1970). Also recorded from 
Charnley Gorge, Harding Range 
(Chapman 1993), Purrungku Is., 
Prince Regent NR, near Scott 
Strait (How et al. 2006), Hope 
Downs to Port Hedland, New¬ 
man, Jimblebar, Weeli Wolli Sp., 
and Woodstock (Cooper et al 
2006c). 

Kimberley Rock-rat is known 
from numerous islands in the 
Bonaparte Archipelago as well on 
the mainland near Scott Strait 
and at Prince Regent NR (How et 
al 2006). 

Water Rat is known from Barrow 
Is. (Butler 1970; Morris 1987), 
Dwellingup (Schmidt and Mason 
1973), Mt. Saddleback (Nichols 
and Nichols 1984), Lesmurdie, 
Darlington, Bickley Br. (Dell and 
How 1988), Murray-Serpentine R. 


(Browne-Cooper et al 1989), West 
Perth (How and Dell 1990), 
Neville Creek (Chapman 1993), 
Bennett Br. (Cooper et al 1999), 
Dorre Is., Depuch Is., and 
Montebello Is. (Friend and 
Thomas 1990; Thomas 2003). 
Serventy et al (1954) noted dogs 
had killed some Water Rats in 
the Piesse Br.-Bickley area. 

Grassland Melomys occurs on 
Boongaree and Coronation Is. 
and in Prince Regent NR (How et 
al 2006). 

Bush Rat is at Two People Bay 
(Ford 1963), Cheyne Beach, 
Albany (Storr 1965; Morcombe 
1967), Gingin (Roe 1970), Murray- 
Serpentine R. (Browne-Cooper et 
al 1989), Torndirrup NP (Smith 
1990), Jurien Bay, Esperance, 
Abrolhos and Recherche Archi¬ 
pelago (Cooper 1994), Cooljarloo 
(Bamford 1995), and Wallabi Is. 
(Cooper et al 2006a). On Daw Is., 
Bush Rats have been recorded in 
the gut of a Death Adder and 
from the pellets of the Barn Owl 
Tyto alba (Smith et al 2005). On 
West Wallabi Is, Shearwaters 
Puffinus spp. killed Bush Rats 
trapped in pitfalls, and the 
burrows of these birds provide 
shelter and the eggs possibly a 
food source (Cooper et al 2006a). 

Pale Field-rat is known from 
Shark Bay, Scott Strait, Prince 
Regent NR, Boongaree Is., and the 
Bonaparte Archipelago (King and 
Roberts 1982). 

House Mouse population statis¬ 
tics from captures at Lesmurdie 
are presented in Dell and How 
(1988). Records are also available 
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from Cheyne Beach (Storr 1965), 
Barrow Is. (Butler 1970), 
Dwellingup (Schmidt and Mason 
1973), Carnarvon (Brooker and 
Estbergs 1976), Plumridge Lakes, 
Neale Junction (Brooker 1977), 
Queen Victoria Sp. (Morris and 
Rice 1981), Shark Bay (King and 
Roberts 1982), Mt. Saddleback SF 
(Nichols and Nichols 1984), 
Marchagee (Halse et ai 1985), 
Boullanger Is., Whitlock Is. (Fuller 
and Burbidge 1987), Murray- 
Serpentine R. (Browne-Cooper et 
ai 1989), Bold Park (How and Dell 
1990), near Perth (How and Dell 
1990; Turpin 1990, 1991), Mt. 
Walton (Dickman et al. 1991), 
Garden Is. (Brooker et ai 1995), 
Inglewood Res. (Cooper 1995), 
Dragon Rocks NR (Whisson 1995), 
Stirling Range NP (Rose 1995), 
Thevenard Is. (Moro 1997), Success 
Hill Res. (Cooper et ai 1999), 
Cooljarloo (Bamford 1995), 
Eneabba (Barrett 1995), 

Kellerberrin-Trayning district 
(Smith et ai 1997), Gooseberry Hill 
(Brooker 2001b), Walga Rock 
(Hussey 2003), Hope Downs to 
Port Hedland, Tom Price, 
Newman, Jimblebar, Mt. Keith, 
Weeli Wolli Sp., and Woodstock 
(Cooper et ai 2006c). A Pseudomys 
sp. was reportedly collected at 
Dryandra (Serventy et ai 1976), 
but the specimen was later 
determined to be House Mouse 
(Baynes 1972). Predation records 
are by Tiger Snake at Torndirrup 
NP (Smith 1990), the Cat at Nifty 
(Read 1998), and also Ghost Bat 
(Douglas 1967). 

Black Rat occurs at Byford 
(Barker et ai 1957), on the 


Montebello Islands, Double Is., 
and probably on Barrow Is. 
(Butler 1970). Also occurs at 
Dwellingup (Schmidt and Mason 
1973), Mt. Saddleback SF (Nichols 
and Nichols 1984), Lesmurdie 
(Dell and How 1988), Murray- 
Serpentine R. (Browne-Cooper et 
ai 1989), West Perth (How and 
Dell 1990), Garden Is. (Brooker et 
ai 1995), probably Bennett Br. and 
Success Hill Res. (Cooper et ai 
1999), also Torndirrup NP (Smith 
1990), and Karrakatta (Thompson 
1996). 

Dugong has been observed from 
Barrow Is. (Butler 1970,1975). 

Australian Sea-lion is known 
from Bald Is., Cheyne Beach (Storr 
1965), and North Fisher-man Is. 
(Ling 1980). This species is 
suggested to also occur on Coffin 
Is., although a positive identifi¬ 
cation was reportedly not made 
(Smith and Kolichis 1980). 
Populations are also recorded 
from Peel Inlet (Browne-Cooper 
et ai 1989), Archipelago of the 
Recherche (Smith et ai 2005), and 
Saddle Is. (Abbott et ai 2006). 

New Zealand Fur Seal records 
include Eclipse Is., Cape Leeuwin, 
Seal Rock, Fur Rock, Hood Is., 
Salisbury Is. Figure of Eight Is., 
Capps Is., Glennie Is. (Gales and 
Lambert 1985), Anvil Is., Daw Is. 
(Smith et ai 2005) and Saddle Is. 
(Abbott etai 2006). 

Southern Elephant Seal is 
recorded at Kanidal Beach near 
Eyre Bird Observatory, Moses 
Rock, Yallingup Beach (Watkins 
and Watkins 1995), Wylie Bay, 
Epineux Bay, and Tulki Bay 
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(Mawson and Coughran 1999). 
Dingo is recorded at Cheyne 
Beach (Storr 1965), Dwellingup 
(Schmidt and Mason 1973). 
Nullarbor Plain (Brooker 1977), 
Munja-AValcott Inlet area 
(Chapman 1993), Nifty (Read 
1998), and several islands of the 
Bonaparte Archipelago (How et al. 
2006). 

Fox has been implicated in the 
decline of the Bilby (Serventy et 
al. 1954, Roe 1970, Richards and 
Short 1996) and Rufous Hare 
Wallaby (King 1998). There are 
also predation records for Fat¬ 
tailed Dunnarts (Brooker 1977), 
and Spinifex Hopping Mice (Read 

1998) . Locality records are Bickley 
(White 1952), Nyabing-Pingrup 
(Serventy et al. 1954), Cheyne 
Beach (Storr 1965), Scott R. (Butler 
1969), Gingin (Roe 1970), 
Dwellingup (Schmidt and Mason 
1973), Northam (Jenkins 1974), 
Carnarvon (Brooker and Estbergs 
1976), Marchagee (Halse et al. 1985), 
Balladonia (Richards and Short 
1996), Shark Bay (King and 
Roberts 1982), Mt. Saddleback SF 
(Nichols and Nichols 1984), 
Murray-Serpentine R. (Browne- 
Cooper et al. 1989). Bold Park, 
West Perth (How and Dell 1990), 
Torndirrup NP (Smith 1990), 
Middalya Station (King et al. 1998), 
Culeenup Is. (Lintern and Roe 
1993), Nifty (Read 1998), Bennett 
Br„ Success Hill Res. (Cooper et al. 

1999) , Gooseberry Hill (Brooker 
2001b), and Walga Rock (Hussey 
2003). 

Cat is recorded at Hackett Gully, 
Karragullen (Serventy et al. 1954), 
near Perth (Archer 1972; How and 


Dell 1990; Turpin 1991), 
Dwellingup (Schmidt and Mason 
1973), Nullarbor (Brooker 1977), 
Carnarvon (Brooker and Estbergs 
1976), Queen Victoria Sp. (Morris 
and Rice 1981), Shark Bay (King 
and Roberts 1982), Marchagee 
(Halse eta/. 1985), Lesmurdie (Dell 
and How 1988), Murray- 
Serpentine R. (Browne-Cooper et 
al. 1989), Torndirrup NP (Smith 

1990) , Mt. Walton (Dickman eta/. 

1991) , Munja Plain (Chapman 
1993), Culeenup Is. (Lintern and 
Roe 1993), Cooljarloo (Bamford 
1995), Garden Is. (Brooker et al. 
1995), Balladonia (Richards and 
Short 1996), Serrurier Is. (Moro 
1997), Nifty (Read 1998), Bennett 
Br., Success Hill Res. (Cooper et al. 
1999), and Gooseberry Hill 
(Brooker 2001b). Cats have preyed 
on Brush-tailed Phascogale and 
Red-tailed Phascogale at 
Nyabing-Pingrup (Serventy et al. 
1954), on Fat-tailed Dunnart at 
Williams R. and in the Nullarbor 
(Whittell 1954; Brooker 1977), and 
Rufous Hare Wallaby in the 
Tanami Desert (King 1998). There 
are also predation records on 
Long-tailed Planigale in the 
Kimberley (Archer 1972), on 
Brush-tailed Phascogale near Mt. 
Saddleback SF (Nichols and 
Nichols 1984), and on Dibbler 
near Jerdacuttup (Muir 1985). At 
Nifty, Cats have preyed on Bilby, 
Spinfex Hopping Mouse, and 
House Mouse (Read 1998). A 
review of Cat predation upon 
wildlife is available in Bamford 
(1995). 

Rabbit records are from Bickley 
(White 1952), Dryandra, Nyabing- 
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Pingrup, Bannister (Serventy et al 
1954), Cheyne Beach (Storr 1965), 
south of Scott R. (Butler 1969), 
Gingin (Roe 1970), Dwellingup 
(Schmidt and Mason 1973), 
Northam (Jenkins 1974), Carnar¬ 
von (Brooker and Estbergs 1976), 
Nullarbor Plain (Brooker 1977), 
Shark Bay (King and Roberts 
1982), Mt. Saddleback SF (Nichols 
and Nichols 1984), Marchagee 
(Halse et al 1985), Lesmurdie (Dell 
and How 1988), Murray- 
Serpentine R. (Browne-Cooper et 
al 1989), Bold Park, West Perth 
(How and Dell 1990), Torndirrup 
NP (Smith 1990), Culeenup Is. 
(Lintern and Roe 1993), Balia- 
donia (Richards and Short 1996), 
Karrakatta (Thompson 1996), 
Bennett Br., Success Hill Res. 
(Cooper et al 1999), Gooseberry 
Hill (Brooker 2001b), and Walga 
Rock (Hussey 2003). Fur in the 
stomach of a feral Cat at 
Cooljarloo was “probably Rabbit” 
(Bamford 1995). Rabbits have also 
been identified in Fox and Cat 
stomachs from Hut Donga 
(Brooker 1977). Twigg et al (1996) 
made a study of capture methods 
for the Rabbit at Wellstead. The 
most detailed study of rabbit 
distribution in WA is King (1990), 
who conducted a postal survey 
and mapped locations where 
rabbits occur and do not occur in 
the pastoral areas of this state. 

Whale and dolphin records are 
False Killer Whale Pseudorca 
crassidens, Sperm Whale Physeter 
macrocephalus, Rough-toothed 
Dolphin Steno bredanensis , Indo- 
Pacific Humpback Dolphin Sousa 
chinensis, and Offshore Bottle- 


nose Dolphin Tursiops truncates 
(Butler 1970, 1975). All of the 
preceeding species have been 
recorded from Barrow Is. The 
latter species is also reported 
from Peel Inlet (Browne-Cooper 
et al 1989). There is also a record 
of the Pygmy Sperm Whale Kogia 
breviceps from Broome (Akerman 
1977). 

CONCLUSION 

The Western Australian Naturalist 
is a rich source of records of 
mammalian species. However, an 
unknown number of these 
records are overlapping with 
those in museum collections and 
in wildlife atlases. Therefore, this 
paper provides a basis for 
crosschecking and reconciling 
such information. Furthermore, 
it demonstrates the value of an 
historical review of species 
records published in the Western 
Australia Naturalist. In this regard, 
there is certainly scope for 
students or club volunteers to 
consider collating records of 
other vertebrate groups (particu¬ 
larly birds, frogs and reptiles). A 
few groups examined in this 
report (particularly dunnarts 
Sminthopsis spp. and bats in the 
genus Nyctophilus) have been 
subject to extensive taxonomic 
revision and so caution should 
be exercised with the validity of 
some of these records. Readers 
should consult the original 
source and seek expert advice 
where doubt is indicated. 
Another issue arising is that there 
are quite a few species that occur 
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in Western Australia that have to 
date received scant attention from 
naturalists. It might therefore be 
worthwhile for the Western 
Australian Naturalists Club to 
consider targeting these species. 
These are generally the rarely seen 
or unusual mammals, so any new 
records of their occurrence and 
natural history would be 
particularly noteworthy. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Pied Imperial Pigeon and Red¬ 
tailed Black Cockatoo commuting 
to the Coronation Islands, 
Kimberley, Western Australia - 
The distribution of Pied Imperial 
Pigeon ( Ducula bicolor) along the 
Western Australian coast is 
restricted to the north-west 
Kimberley, from Cape St Lambert 
to Secure Bay and offshore 
islands with semi-deciduous vine 
forests and other fruiting trees 
(Johnstone, R.E and Storr, G.M. 
1998. Handbook of Western Aus¬ 
tralian Birds. Vol. 1: Western 
Australian Museum, Perth). In 
the Northern Territory and 
eastern Australia Pied Imperial 
Pigeon migrate to Papua New 
Guinea and Indonesia. However 
the Kimberley population is 
non-migratory - generally seen 
in ones, twos and small flocks of 
up to 30, although larger flocks 
of up to 250 have been reported 
(Coate, K. 2008 Birds of 
Naturalists Island, Kimberley, 
Western Australia. The Western 
Australian Naturalist Vol 26: 73-). 

On 9 May 2008 at 6.30am, while 
anchored in Careening Bay 
aboard the charter vessel, F lying 
Fish 5(during an expedition with 
Coates Wildlife Tours along the 
Kimberley coast), our group 
noticed flocks of Pied Imperial 
Pigeon (numbering 3-30). They 
were flying over us to the main¬ 
land from the Coronation 
Islands, a distance of about 5kms. 
We counted to 251 before dis¬ 
covering the birds were landing 
and congregating at an exposed 


seasonal freshwater seepage, 
located up from the shoreline 
near a small basalt cliff on the 
southern side of Careening Bay 
(15°06'30'S 125°00’2rE). We 

estimated 300-400 Pied Imperial 
Pigeon, either perched on rocks 
near the seepage waiting to drink 
or clustered further back on tree 
branches. After drinking, the 
birds appeared to rest a short 
time near the seepage before 
rejoining others further back. 
They then dispersed in small 
flocks inland and over a hill 
toward Rothsay Water. Only 
about 9 birds returned to the 
Coronation Islands, where there 
is little or no water. 

There is little available inform¬ 
ation on the feeding patterns 
and movements of Pied Imperial 
Pigeon in the Kimberley. How¬ 
ever the behaviour observed 
could indicate the pigeons were 
roosting at night on the islands, 
returning each day to the main¬ 
land for water and afterwards 
dispersing to find food at 
suitable areas along the coast. 
Two likely places are the nearby 
Rothsay Water and St George 
Basin, which have extensive 
areas of mangroves and semi- 
deciduous vine forests. 

On 2 June 1993 I recorded a flock 
of at least 250 Pied Imperial 
Pigeon on the Coronation 
Islands, and on 5 June 1993 a 
similar size flock on St Andrew 
Island in St George Basin. This 
may have been the same flock. 

On 26 May 2008, Flying Fish 5 
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again anchored overnight at 
Careening Bay. Although 1 was 
not on board, a fellow bird¬ 
watcher, Maurice O’Connor (also 
on the previous visit - 9 May 
2008) recorded no more than 30 
Pied Imperial Pigeon in the area, 
and no movement into Careen¬ 
ing Bay from the Coronation 
Islands. This may have been due 
to the freshwater seepage having 
dried up. The only other 
freshwater in the area known to 
us, was a small spring fed pool 
surrounded by tall grass. It was 
beneath a dense canopy of trees 
on a creek situated several 
hundred metres inland from the 
main beach at Careening Bay. 
This had reduced considerably in 
the interim. 

Pied Imperial Pigeon are not the 
only bird species to commute 
between the mainland and the 
Coronation Islands. On a number 
of occasions 1 have recorded Red¬ 
tailed Black Cockatoo 
(Calyptorhynchus banksii) doing 
likewise. Early on the morning of 
15 July 1997, while anchored in 
Careening Bay aboard the Sea 
Lion (during a L andscope 
Expedition along the Kimberley 
coast) our group recorded many 
hundreds of Red-tailed Black 
Cockatoo flying from the main¬ 
land to the Coronation Islands. 
Three days later when anchored 
further up the coast at sunset, we 
received communication from 
another vessel, Coral Princess, in¬ 
forming us they were anchored 
in Careening Bay, and above 
them were hundreds of Red¬ 
tailed Black Cockatoo flying 


from the Coronation Islands to 
the mainland. At the time we 
concluded there must have been 
a good source of food on the 
islands to warrant the birds 
making this flight each day. 

- KEVIN COATE, 11 Peak View, 
Canning Vale, WA 6155 


Migratory Little Friarbirds - In 
Western Australia the Little 
Friarbird ( Philemon citreogularis ) is 
restricted to the Kimberley 
Division. Little is known of its 
migratory habits. It is variously 
considered to be resident, 
nomadic or partly nomadic, fluc¬ 
tuating in numbers in response 
to flowering of food plants 
(Higgins et al. 2001. Handbook of 
Australian , New Zealand and 
Antarctic Birds . Volume 5: Tyrant- 
flycatchers to Chats. Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, Melbourne). 

On 8 May 2008 at 7.15am, while 
on an expedition with Coates 
Wildlife Tours along the Kim¬ 
berley coast aboard the charter 
vessel, Flying Fish 5, 1 was in one of 
three accompanying dinghies 
(with 14 other passengers) observ¬ 
ing a saltwater crocodile feeding 
on fish on the southern bank of 
the Prince Regent River (about 
15°34'16"S 125° 1375"E). At this 
time I looked across to the 
northern bank about 600m away 
and noticed a large number of 
birds, which I identified as Little 
Friar-birds, following the course 
of the Prince Regent upstream in 
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an easterly direction. This I 
brought to the attention of the 
group, and as the birds appeared 
to be in a migratory pattern, we 
decided to position the dinghies 
toward the northern bank for 
closer observation. 

At this point the Little Friarbirds 
were flying just above a narrow 
belt of mangrove trees lining the 
Prince Regent River and at the 
back of this belt leading up to a 
rocky slope were a few Eucalyptus 
miniata trees. There was a con¬ 
tinuous straggly stream of birds 
flying past - some flying singly 
and others in small flocks (5-6 
up to 30-40). Occasionally single 
birds or a flock would land in 
branches of higher trees back 
from the mangroves and pause 
for a few moments before con¬ 
tinuing their flight. Before 
having to return in the dinghies 
to Flying Fish 5 at 8.00am, 1 
counted almost 2,000 Little 
Friarbird flying past with no end 
to the migration in sight. At 
9.00am when leaving the area in 
Flying Fish 5, there was no sign of 
any birds. 

It is not known how long the 
Little Friarbirds were in flight 
before being noticed at 7.15am. 
However at 6.00am it was day¬ 
light and other birds were active. 
Taking into account the Little 
Friarbirds were first sighted from 
the south side of the river before 
we moved to the north side and 
started a bird count, and the 
birds were still flying past when 
we returned to Flying Fish 5, a 


conservative estimate would be 
3,000-4,000 Little Friarbirds 
were taking part in the 
migration. 

The migratory flight of Little 
Friarbirds followed a narrow belt 
of no more than about 50m (at 
this point) along the northern 
bank of the Prince Regent River. 
It did not extend higher up the 
slopes away from the river. No 
birds were in flight along the 
southern side of the river. The 
migration did not involve other 
bird species or resident Little 
Friarbirds. From where the birds 
came or where they were headed 
was a mystery, as there was no 
flush of flowering trees such as 
Eucalyptus miniata or Grevillea 
pteridifolia that is usually associ¬ 
ated with large numbers of these 
birds moving into an area. At the 
time neither of these trees 
showed any sign of blossom 
along the coast or up the river 
and creek systems. Apart from 
Xanthostemon paradoxus , a few 
M elalueca leucadendra and 
Grevillea refracta just coming into 
blossom, there was little to 
account for such a large influx 
of birds to the area. On 13 May 
2008 when at King George River 
further north along the coast, it 
was interesting to find Silver- 
crowned Friarbirds to be com¬ 
mon - attracted to profusely 
flowering Xanthostemon para¬ 
doxus, but no Little Friarbirds 
were recorded. 

- KEVIN COATE, 11 Peak View, 
Canning Vale, WA 6155 
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